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A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


But, behind these sunny spots, these bits of 
beauty, lies the dark, miserable background of 
life at Mrs. Sally’s—drearier and darker than 
ever this miserable summer. 

I never knew how or why, but, for some evil 
doings of her son, she became bound to raise a 
certain amount of money within a given time ; 
and her natural avarice, spurred on by this ne¬ 
cessity, left neither her nor myself any peace. 
Moreover, the minister, Mr. Brae, probably re¬ 
minded of my existence by my appearance at 
meeting, had beep making inquiries about me, 
particularly, why I was not sent regularly to 
school; and the knowledge of his “ impudence,” 
as she termed it, added to the sharpness of her 
sorely-tried temper. I learned this fact incident¬ 
ally, by “ twits and flings,” for she never told me 
anything concerning myself in a friendly man¬ 
ner, and I knew, by the way she drove the 
work, that she meant to make the most out of 
me before any decided interference. To me, 
any change would have been welcome. 

Mrs. Sally prided herself a great deal on look¬ 
ing “ like other folks ” when she went from 
home, and on her return from New York had 
brought quite a lot of what seemed to me very 
nice clothing, though some of it looked exceed¬ 
ingly dirty and “hagged out,” to use one of her 
own terms, the cast-off finery of her son’s 
wife. Among other things, there was a piece 
of nice lace, which I admired exceedingly—it 
was so delicate, yet rich. She said it would 
trim a cap for her, and accordingly spread it 
out upon the grass, with some other things, to 
bleach. 

The cap was not mado then, but some time in 
August, when she went to her drawer for the 
lace, it was not to be found. She turned her 
things over and over, but with no success; and 
when I returned from the whortleberry pasture, 
she charged me with having stolen it. 

She knew that she had “put it in that draw¬ 
er ”—she was just as “ certain of it as she was 
that she breathed; ” and it had not gone away 
without hands—that was certain. “ Nobody 
knew that she had it but me, and of course I 
was the thief.” 

I denied the charge at'once, and —•-but 

why stain this fair page with what followed. 
Heaven knows I have no pleasure in so doing; 
but having promised, I must do it honestly— 
taking account of all the circumstances and in¬ 
fluences that have gone to make me what I 

You can guess what it was—rage and vio¬ 
lence, strength and injustice, on one side ; wild 
passion, seorn, and unshaken firmness in de¬ 
nying the charge, on the other; and disrespect 
and open defiance at last. I do not know what 
would have been the result, for I would have 
died rather than admitted the truth of the 
charge, and she deemed it her “ bounden duty ” 
to whip the lie out of me, if it had not been for 
old Sam Grant. 

He was engaged in some small job for Mrs. 
Sally, and, hearing the fray, came in tb know 
what it was about. I think he pitied me, and 
tried to appease Mrs. Sally; but she never heard 
to other people, or deferred any punishment on 
account of their presenoe. But when he finally 
comprehended the cause of the trouble, his face 
brightened at once. 

“Why, Lord bless me, Mrs. Sally, I’ll bet 
that I’ll find the bit o’ stuff this minute. If 
my eyes sarve me, I seed it yesterday, built 
into that are old robin’s nest in the crotch of 
the apple-tree yonder. I looked at it then, 
but didn’t think 'twas of any ’count 1 ” 

He went out, and, in a few seoonds, returned, 
with the nest itself in his hand, and, woven in 
among the sticks and mud and straw, was the 
piece of lace for which my body and soul were 
then smarting, but so mildewed from exposure 
as to be good for nothing. 

I was innocent; Sam Grant gave me a look 
of triumph; Mrs. Sally never once admitted 
her mistake, but began at once to descant 
upon the wickedness of town-poor children in 
general, and myself in particular. I did not 
stay to hear her. With a burning sense of 
wrong and degradation, hatred and anger in 
my heart, I fled from the house, and, seeking 
the margin of the pond, threw myself upon the 
ground, and gave way to a passionate burst of 
tears. I do not know how long I had been 
there, but I was still sobbing, in that low, 
spasmodic way, common with children, when 
some one addressed me, and, looking up, I saw 
a lady and a gentleman but a few feet distant. 

The lady came near me, and, bending down, 
asked questions by the dozen, in a kind of 
falsetto tone, while the gentleman eyed me 
fixedly—a proceeding which I returned with 
interest. 

“ Give the child time to recover herself, Cousin 
Agnes. We have taken her by surprise,” he 
said, and there was something in his voice, as 
well as in his grave, calm face, that helped to 
quiet me, far more than the lady’s words. 

H# took me by the shoulder, and, raising me 
up, said— 

“Now, tell the lady what you are cryiDg 
for I ” 

I did tell her, and he listened quietly, some¬ 
times glancing at the lady to check, as I thought, 
her frequent exclamations of pity. 

“You are quite sure you have been telling 
the truth,” he said, as I ceased, eyeing me 
sharply. 

“ To be sure she has, Cousin Ralph! ” ex- 
elaimed the lady. “You are always so sus¬ 
picious 1 ” 

“ Let the child answer for herself, Agnes! ” 

“ Yes, sir. I never touched the lace. ’Twas 
all the old robin’s doings—you may ask Sam 
Grant if it wasn’t!” I cried, indignantly re¬ 
turning the keen glance in which I read dis¬ 
trust. 

“I shall not take the trouble to ask that 
person,” he said, with a smile, “ for I believe 
you. What is your name ? ” 

“ Zerlina Day, sir 1 ” 

“But why do you live with such an odious 
old woman ? Why don’t your friends interfere, 
and take you away? Such neglect is very 
culpable 1 ” said Ihe lady. 

“Haint got no friends, ma’am. I’m town 
poor.” 

Whether my words destroyed any little ro¬ 
mance the lady had been weaving on my ac¬ 
count, I cannot say ; hut she suddenly withdrew 
her hand from my head, and removed the end 
of her scarf that touched my shoulder. The 
movement did not escape the quiak eye of her 
companion, and brought a smile to his lips— 
but one which did not make his face look half 
so pleasant as that he had given me a moment 
before. 

“ A palpable illustration of the subject we 
have just been discussing, dear Cousin,” he 
began. “ A proof of that high state of moral 
and religious culture with which you have been 
striving to impress me, during our walk. In¬ 
deed, we could not ask a better. This poor 
little wretch’s condition is a gauge which shows 
the depth and breadth of that culture or feel¬ 
ing, call it what you will—just how much real¬ 
ity there is in it. These good people of Brain- 
shand are a fair sample of our nineteenth cen¬ 
tury—they are moral, religious, well-educated 
people, as the world goes. Let any one offer 
to present to the town an historical picture, 
commemorative of the virtues or heroism of one 
of the early settlers, a course of lectures, a be¬ 


quest for the founding of a library or to be aj>-, 
plied to benevolent purposes, the support of 
ecclesiastical affairs or missions—how gladly 
they would receive it! What a vote of thanks 
they would pass, and publish in the county 
paper—how scrupulously they would carry out 
the terms imposed by the donor! But here is 
a child, an immortal soul, as yonr faith and 
mine teaches—if you will permit me to have 
such a thing as faith—created in God’s image, 
with powers that make it little lower than the 
angels—passions that may make its future 
either a heaven or hell, bequeathed to them 
by their professed Master, in these memorable 
words—‘ The poor always ye have with you ’— 
and What do they do ? Despise and reject it— 
put it with some Sally Hunt or other, at the 
lowest living price, ana then go to church and 
thank God that they are not like the heathen, 
left to bow down ‘ to stocks of wood and stone.’ 
Talk to me of my unbelief!—it is better to be¬ 
lieve in one thing, so that it be an actual real¬ 
ity, than to be a professed humbug, dear 
Cousin! ” 

“ You have such a queer way of looking at 
things, Cousin, that there is no arguing with 
you! You are so bent upon seeing things in 
such an impractical light! ” replied the lady, 
impatiently. “ But this poor child—wha^ can 
we do for her ? ” 

Again that bright, quick smile broke over his 
face, as he said— 

“If the ‘Tartar’ was not going to sail in 
three days, and my passage already taken, I 
would try to be a little practical for once, and 
settle your question by looking after the child 
myself.” 

“You, Ralph 1” 

“Yes; why not?" 

“ I don’t know. It seems so queer to think 
of your troubling yourself with a child I ” 

“You find a great many queer things in this 
world, Agnes; but, however highly I may hold 
the practice of the Hindoo women, in transfer¬ 
ring the care of their feminine offspring to the 
arms of father Ganges, in comparison with some 
phases of our much-boasted Poor System, be¬ 
ing in a Christianized community, I should not 
venture to put it in practice. I could, if I 
had time, probably find some one who, for love 
or money, would treat her kindly; at least, 
as kindly as I do my dogs, which seems not 
to have been the case heretofore,” he said, 
gravely. 

“ I always said you had a kind heart at bot¬ 
tom, Cousin Ralph.” 

“ It is a family trait, I suppose, for I was 
thinking the same thing of you, Agnes, and was 
just about to propose that you should take her 
yourself. You will then have something to 
occupy you—something to love you, the lack 
of which you were lamenting a short time 
since; you will have an object in life, the great 
need of all women; and look here, Cousin 1 ” 
he caught my head between his hands, and 
turned it toward the lady, “ there is that here 
which may repay you for your trouble better 
than crochet or embroidery. Wilful and fiery, 

I should say, but capable of being wrought into 
a noble form, and finely tempered. What say 
you, Cousin?” 

“ I wonder I did not think of it myself. I 
like the idea, Ralph. It will be such a delight- 
I ful occupation to mould the plastic mind to 
your own thought; to watch it expanding be- 
I neath your hand, like the statue beneath the 
hand of the artist, to perfect symmetry and 
grace, and to feel that it is the work of your 
own hand ! ” cried the lady, enthusiastically. 

“ An occupation worthy of the angels, Cous¬ 
in ; but do not let us forget that it has its 
cares, responsibilities, and disappointments, 
like everything else in this disjointed world,” 
returned the gentleman, gravely. “ You must 
not expect too much. We all have to creep 
before we walk, unless it be some such favored 
individual as yourself,” (and the lip curled a 
little mischievously,) “and we catch many a 
tumble, and try not only our skulls, but our 
teacher’s patience. I have sometimes thought, 
Agnes, that those who have the care of young 
children will do much if they do not hinder 
that development of which you speak; not so 
much by direct teaching as by indirect influ¬ 
ence. You needn’t stare so, Cousin mine,” he 
said, smiling. 

“ How can I help it ? To hear you, one 
would suppose you a grave pater familias, 
rather than the confirmed Benedict I know 
you to be. I fancy my wisdom will hardly 
equal yours, I know so little about children.” 

“ Trust to your womanly intuitions, then. 
So, you will accept this gift from the good 
God ? ” 

“ I do wish you would leave off speaking in 
that irreverent way, Ralph.” 

Another queer look glimpsed over his face, 
as the lady turned to me, and asked— 

“ Would you like to go and live with me,'my 
child?” 

“ And will you promise me to be very good, 
and—and ”- 

“ There, there, Agnes! Don’t begin by ma¬ 
king the child promise impossibilities. Zer¬ 
lina I”—I started at the deep, firm tone—“this 
lady will give you a pleasant home; she will be 
kind to you, and teach you to be a good and 
useful woman. What can you do in return ? ” 

“ I can try to be good, sir.” 

“ And love me?” added the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Very well; are you satisfied, Agnes! ” 

“ Yes ; but how are we to manage ? I can 
never face this odious woman ? ” 

“ I can; leave that to me. I will arrange 
this affair with the proper authorities this after¬ 
noon. In mean time, child, do you go home, 
and keep your own counsel. Do you under¬ 
stand ? ” he added, seeing my puzzled look. 

“No, sir, I don’t exactly know what counsel 

“ Hold your tongue, then,” he said, smiling. 
“ I suppose that would be Mrs. Sally’s vernac¬ 
ular. You understand that?” 

“Yes, that’s what she always tells me.” 

“ Obey, then, until you see me.” 

He took the lady’s arm, and they followed 
the foot-path that led through the woods to the 
high road, in the direction of the beach. 

I watched them until they were hidden by 
the trees. Was it a dream? Should I really 
live in some other place ? What would Ollie 
think ? I looked up to the blue sky, flecked 
with white, fleecy clouds, as if I expected to see 
his face looking down upon me, with its old, 
pleasant smile, brighter than ever by my good 
fortune. He had told me that Heaven was 
“away up beyond the clouds;” and, more than 
once, sitting on the hot, still hills, amid the 
whortleberry bushes, I had hurried from my 
labor, and looked up to the yet stiller sky, 
thinking how easy it would be for him to look 
down upon me there. 

Then I thought of my new friends—of the 
lady—her face was pretty—the features small, 
regular, delicate—but it had a kind of wilted 
look—just like my water lilies, when I held them 
in my hand, or laid them in the sun for any 
length of time. Her eyes were blue, and her 
light brown hair was arranged in long, loose 
ringlets, and mingled with a profusion of blue 
ribbon, which ornamented the inside of her 
Straw bonnet. She was not as old nor as pale 
as the lady I had met at church—she was much 
more gaily dressedj but, somehow, her looks 
and tones did not impress »e so favorably as 
did hers. I rather preferred the gentleman— 
at least when he smiled. I thought, with his . 
dark face, deep tones, and decided manner, he 
must be one of the “ bold, brave Captains ” 
which Unole Steve sang about. This thought 
suddenly brought to my miad the probability of 
my separation from the kind old man and little 
Ad’line. I was sorry I had not asked if I might 
sometimes go to see them. I would ask the 
lady—that was not to be forgotten—and, last of 
all, I remembered Mrs. Sally, and, oh 1 how I 
longed to tell her! 

Had the gentleman wished to try my power 
of self-control, he could not have selected a 
better test. 

She was in rather better humor than usual, 
when I returned. She did not not scold uje for 
my long absence, neither did she make any al¬ 
lusion to the affair of the morning. 

The road upon which we lived was not much 
travelled; and closely as I watched it as the day 


sped on, I saw no one but John Vailford, driving p : 
a flock of sheep. Night came on ; and, with la 
a heart sadder than ever before—for before I r« 
had never hoped—I went to my garret. vi 

I was down upon my knees next morning, d 
scrubbing the shed floor, when I heard the m 
sound of wheels rapidly approaching; and, si 
dropping my brush, I sprang up and ran to the tl 
window. The vehicle had passed the corner of T 
the house, but it stopped, and my heart seemed si 
to stop beating also. A thump on my head, n 
from the yard-stick with which Grannie Hunt ei 
was measuring cloth, set it in motion again. ei 
“ What are you starin’ at, you fool ? ’Taint si 
nobody arter you, I guess ! ” ti 

“ I guess it is I ” I cried, triumphantly; for, p 
unheeding the gentle reminder, I still maintain- n 
ed my place at the window, and at that mo- n 

ment caught sight of Esq. G- and my ti 

stranger friend, as they came round the corner b 
of the house, for no one thought of seeking en- it 
trance at the front door. 

“ No so good news as that! ” she muttered a 
as she rose ; and seizing a broom, brushed up tl 
the few threads which had fallen from her cloth, d 
for she too had seen them. a 

They soon undeceived her. She was too will- g 
ful to manifest any surprise, as Mr. G. went on r< 
to say, “ that a lady, distinguished for her be- fi 
nevolence and many excellent qualities, Miss n 
Agnes Lathrop, wished to adopt the child Zer¬ 
lina Day, then living with her—the town author- o 
ity had consented, on condition that she should b 
not again become a charge upon this place— g 
the necessary papers had been signed—and he a 
had come to give the child into the hands of h 
the lady’s relative, Ralph Annesly, Esq.,” &c. € 

Mr. G-seemed in high spirits; he called c 

me to him, patted me on the head, hoped I le 
would be a good girl, and not form bad habits, w 
What a queer smile there was about Mr. An- 
nesly’s lips, as the gentleman spoke ! I thought tl 
he must be very much pleased with what he si 

Mrs. Sally said she was sure, for her part, b 
she was mighty glad if there was anybody on h 
airth willing to take a town poor. She’d bad h 
enough of ’em. She guessed the lady would be n 
of the same mind afore she died; she pitied si 
her from the bottom of her heart, but folks n 
must live and learn. a 

And all the while Mr. Annesly listening, 
in silence, with the odd smile curving his lips, ii 
It takes no great while to pack the wardrobe C 
of a pauper; and, with one lingering glance S 
at the picture on the wall, and the corner it 
where Ollie’s bed used to stand, I followed my ti 
old mistress down, with my bundle in my hand, c 
“ The lady ’ll find all her things clean, and ti 
the young un knows how to keep ’em so, if h 
she’s a mind ter,” said Mrs. Sally. w 

“ Is the child honest ? ” said Mr. Annesley, t( 
turning suddenly to Mrs. Sally, and address¬ 
ing her for the first time. 

“ Lord bless me, sir, you must know plaguey 
little about young uns, not to know that the 
best on ’em ’ll bear watchin’.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Hunt! ” began Esq. G-, 

but Mr. Annesly motioned him to be stall, and 
still with his keen gray eye fixed upon Mrs. 
Sally, said— 

I “ Did she ever steal from you ? ” 

| “ I never give her a chance. I’ve dealt with 

the likes of ’em too long for that, I hope.” 

Mr. G-interrupted, nervously. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Annesly, I assure.you we have 
never had any complaint of that kind about 
the child. I think she bids fair to make an use¬ 
ful, respectable member of society; Bhe can 
hardly fail of doing so, under the training of 
such a superior person as your relative. There 
are, it strikes me,” he went on, touching me 
lightly on the forehead with his fat fore-fiDger, 

“ capabilities there—comparison large, causal¬ 
ity fair, you see; and capabilities, as I tell Mrs. 

G-, must and will make themselves felt I ” 

Oh, what an excellent thing is faith! espe¬ 
cially for a town magistrate! It was this con¬ 
viction, I suppose, that reconciled Esq. G- 

and his respectable confreres to leaving me to 
take my first lessons in human development 
from Sally Hunt. When will they have the 
magnanimity to place their own children under 
similar teaching ? 

“ Certainly, sir, in one way or the other,” 
said Mr. Annesly, dryly, as he took my hand 
to lead me out. 

We were followed by the pleased magnate, 
and from the carriage in which Mr. Annesly 
placed me, I caught a last glimpse of the blood¬ 
less, froze aud-thawed visage of Mrs. Sally, as 
it peered at us from behind the immovable 
paper shades in her spare room. - A 

We drove to the village, and stopped at a 
house near the church, where, with an admo¬ 
nition to be as “quick as possible,” to the 
woman who met us at the door with a quantity g 
of pins in her mouth, Mr. Annesly left me. ti 
The woman took me into the back room, where w 
another female, with her foot upon a bonnet- e- 
block, sat, sewing; hut I nowhere saw the pretty b 
faded face of my lady friend. Presently I be- t< 
gan to comprehend ; I had been brought there h 
for new dresses. The woman took off my old tl 
one, and tried on several of pretty prints, and 
two of muslin, with many a pull here and s< 
there, mingled with injunctions not to drop p 
my shoulders in “ that way,” nor draw in my d 
breath, and questions as to where I was going, c 
who the person was that had adopted me, with w 
assurances that I might “ thank my stars for o 
my good luck,” and a sort of running accom¬ 
paniment, kept up with the other women, on the tl 
general condition of the town poor, while the e< 
pins, though they thickened her speech some- y 
what, had the effect of castanets. ti 

As I knew absolutely nothing about my new 
friends, or my destination, I am afraid I could w 
not give them any satisfactory information, c< 
and they were still querying when Mr, Annesly a 
returned. b 

He spoke a few moments with the dress-ma- u 
ker; I think he paid her some money, and quite 
unmindful of her voluble “ I hope, sir, you are r< 
quite satisfied; the dresses fit like a glove, n 
quite wonderfully, as I may say, considerin’ it b 
was all guess work,” he led me to the carriage, 
and deposited me and the large package which p 
the woman handed him therein, without, as I 
thought, and, as I confess, to my great disap- ri 
pointment, one look at my new dress. He ti 
seated himself beside me, and took the road to 
the Beach, a small hamlet, overlooked by a ci 
large hotel and several boarding-houses, much fc 
frequented in summer by all lovers of sea food a: 
and sea breezes. He did not speak, but with a 
slack reins allowed the horse to plod on at its fc 
own gait, while he seemed lost in thought; p 
while I, proud of my new clothes, prouder still p 
of the astonishing fact that I was riding in a 
real carriage, looked down upon the people on F 
foot, or in open wagons whom we passed, with b 
a very self-satisfied air, until, in smoothing tl 
down the skirt of my dress, I let Ollie’s little w 
japanned trunk, which, as the most valuable of Ii 
my treasures, I had brought in my hand, slip o: 
to the floor of the carriage, and a sideways 
lurch of tho vehicle sent it to the ground. r< 
“ Oh, stop! please do stop ! ” I cried, ready F 
to follow it. tl 

He caught hold of my dress, and asked what R 
I had dropped.. tl 

“ Ollie's trunk, sir ; please let me get it 1 ” p 
springing out as he checked the horse, ’ si 
“ And what precious valuables may that tin h 
box be supposed to contain ?” he asked, as he h 
put out his hand and drew me into the car- R 
riage. h 

1 understood the words, bat not the tone. I S 
had a sort of fancy that he was laughing at ft 
me, and I answered, timidly, o: 

“ Books, and—and things, sir! ” 

“ Books and things—a woman’s answer.” a 
I felt quite sure that he was laughing at me w 
now, for that queer smile gathered around his ei 
ipouth, as he muttered— p, 

“ A specia) subject for Agnes’s literary ma¬ 
nia—so much the better. What books, child? ” 

“ Ollie’s Bible that his mother gave him, and st 
the Whale Book, sir. It’s got a picture of the Ii 
verv one that swallowed Jonah,” I said, ea- si 
gerly- ir 

He laughed, showing his short, white, regu- se 
lar teeth, as he said— 

<f Authentic, no doubt. But who is Ollie ? ” m 
I told him all about him, and had scarcely ai 
finished, when we drove up to the “ Mansion 
House.” He took ms out, led me across the yi 


piazza to a parlor, where there were several 
ladies and gentlemen, among whom I quickly 
recognised Miss Agnes. She ran io meet us, 
very much as little Adeline Leete would have 
done ; and, taking me by the hand, presented 
me to the company as her protege, saying 
something very pretty about a waif cast up by 
the oeean, which I did not then comprehend. 
Then she related my story, at least I supposed 
she was speaking about me, for she called my 
name and Mrs. Sally’s, and the people all look¬ 
ed at me ; but she made me out quite a differ¬ 
ent person from what I had ever thought my¬ 
self before, such a coloring did her imagina¬ 
tion give to my story. Of course, every one 
praised her benevolence, &c., all but Mr. An¬ 
nesley—he stood with his back to the compa¬ 
ny, looking out of the window; and when he 
turned round, he looked—well, if the look had 
been on Mrs. Sally’s face, I should have called 
it cross. 

Then the ladies gathered, round me, and 
asked if I was not glad to go with Miss La¬ 
throp ; adding, that I must be very good in¬ 
deed, and try to repay her for her kindness; 
and the gentlemen pulled my curls, until I was 
glad when Mr, Annesly said the carriage was 
ready to take us to the stage house, and, in a 
few minutes, Miss Agnes, Mr. Annesly, and 
myself, were on the road to New Haven. 

Heavy as my eyes were by looking at every” 
object on the road, and filled with dust, that 
beautiful city, with her two precipitous bluffs 
guarding her on each side, like lions couchant , 
and backed by a sweep of undulating green 
hills, seemed to me like the Paradise of which 
Ollie used to tell me; and the child’s fancy 
clings to me still. God’s blessing on every 
leaf of those noble elms that shadow alike the 
weary and the merry-hearted. 

Here we parted from Mr. Annesly, who took 
the boat for New York, from whence be was to 
sail for India. He did not tell me, when he 
left, that I must be a good girl, and love my 
benefactress. Perhaps he thought others had 
impressed that duty sufficiently upon my mind; 
he only shook my hand, and said, “ Good bye, 
my gjrl 1 ” in a pleasant voice, and then he said 
something to Miss Agnes about having as 
much patience with me as she would have with 
a Choctaw or Chinese. 

We spent the night there, and next morn¬ 
ing Miss Agnes took me to Mrs. F-’s, on 

Chapel street, to select for me a new bonnet. 
Shall I ever forget that pretty straw flat, with 
its wreath of pink flowers, or the many, many 
times she had occasion to caution me to be 
careful and not crush them, as, in my eagerness 
to see everything by the road side, I thrust my 
head out of the stage-coach windows, on our 
way to her home in the thriving town of Ches- 
terwood. 


“ The French have taken everything I had, grain and flour were then sold below the market 
and I was very careful not to excite them by prices, and the profits of this immense specula- 
resistance; otherwise, they would have searched tion were to he applied to'furnishing bread for 
more thoroughly, and might have found your all the needy and hungry, 
diamonds and money where they were hidden A special bakery sold bread to the poor at a 
* n ,( n y cellar.” very great reduction from the price charged by 

(I “ ow , 18 possible ? ” the regular bakers. But the people, in this in- 

x es, my surrender was a strategem. They stance, would not believe the benevolent inten- 
never found what I had hidden. For the last tions of the donor, railed against imaginary 
nine years, in order to indemnify myself for the usury in grain, believed the most absurd and 
moneys I had lost, I have taken the liberty of ridiculous reports—among others, that Roths- 
using some of yours. All my enterprises have child had bought spoilt flour, and had made it 
proved successful, and, without embarrassing palatable by an admixture of sweet almonds; 
myself in the least, I can now return you the of course, they never thought that such an ad- 
entxre sum, with five per cent, interest.” mixture would have made the bread three times 

The Prince was deeply moved. as expensive. 

“ Meyer,” he said, “yon are the most honor- Those same sweet almonds of Baron Roths- 
able Jew I have ever heard of. Keep my money, child contributed a good share to the February 
and continue to operate with it. From to-day for revolution. 

two years I want no return of it, and only two Ever ready for adding fuel to the flames, ever 
per cent, interest.” ready to excite the masses, and delighting in 

Ana thus Rothschild became a millionaire, stirring up mischief, the National said of the 
OIJ Meyer died in 1812. Before he died, he Baron Rothschild, that he had mixed his flour 
had his five sons, Anselm, Solomon, Nathan, with the sweat of the people, which, of course, 
Chafes, and James, called to his bed-side, would have produced very objectionable bread 
They ■received his blessing, and swore to him to At the same time, a number of pamphlets 

he t.nifi tn~;.he law of MWaefl. hever~fr> aefvavnre *,_. .. F * 


OLD MAUDE. 


THE MONEY KINGS. 


The season was September, 1Y93. The Land¬ 
grave of Hesse-Cassel saw the French revolu¬ 
tionary bando approaching his dominions, and 
waving at his very frontiers. Hastily he pack¬ 
ed up his jewels and valuables, together with 
between two and three millions of thalers, and 
took the way to the ancient city of Frankfort, 
hoping to find means of placing his wealth and 
the jewels of his house in security. 

Arrived at the city which had, for centuries, 
sent forth the rulers of the “ holy Roman Em¬ 
pire,” the fugitive Landgrave knocked at the 
door of an humble Jewish banker, Meyer Roths¬ 
child, richer in children than in thalers, but, 
withal, a distinguished and experienced arche¬ 
ologist and numismatologist. 

The sovereign, who himself was an expert in 
these sciences, paid much respect to the knowl¬ 
edge of the Jew hanker, and had actually, a few 
years before, bestowed upon him the distinc¬ 
tion of the title of “ Medailleur to his Court.” 

“ Meyer,” he began, as he handed him his 
well-filled case, “ I know you to be honest and 
conscientious. Here is all I possess; take it, 
and return it to me when this tempest shall have 
blown over, and when better times dawn upon 

“Such vast confidence does me great honor,” 
replied the Hebrew, “ but your Highness must 
not forget that the republican army is almost 
before our doors.” 

“We are in the hands of Providence,” re¬ 
plied the Landgrave. “ I ask for no receipt.” 

The Prince re-entered his vehicle, and hur¬ 
ried off, withoutlisteningto the renewed protesta¬ 
tions of the man of business. 

What Mieyer Rothschild had anticipated, duly 
came to pass. Before a week was over, Frank¬ 
fort was in the possession of the French troops, 
and the banker, who had been denounced as 
an anti-revolutionist and an ally''of the tyrants, 
found his domicile sacked and his cash-box 
plundered in the name of liberty and< the peo¬ 
ple. 

No sooner, however, had the victors left 
Frankfort, than Meyer Rothschild re-opened his 
banking-house, finding, at first, credit among 
the Jews, and ultimately with all the business 
world, and soon was reputed richer than ever. 
In 1802, he was once more considered as one 
of the most reliable bankers in Germany. 

About this time there came a short period of 
rest for the crowned heads of Germany. The 
Princes of the Rhenish Confederacy rested under 
the high and forced protection of Napoleon. 
Raised by the will of the great commander to 
the dignity of an Elector of the Gerfhan Em¬ 
pire, the Landgrave of Hesse received permis¬ 
sion to return to his dominions. On his way 
he passed through Frankfort, The journals 
had before informed him of the plundering of 
Rothschild’s house, and he naturally believed 
his own wealth long since a prey to the Jacobins. 
Still he determined to visit his numismastic 
friend, if only to assure him of the continuance 
of his confidence. 

“Good morrow, Meyer,” said the Elector, with 
a frank and hearty shake of hands. “ At last 
we have peace, old friend, but it costs us dear 
enough. Before you stands a ruined man, as 
poor as Job.” 

“ What! you poor, your Highness ? ” 

“ Certainly, for have not those confounded 
sans culottes stolen my wealth along with yours? 
If I do not now too much inconvenience you, I 
should like to borrow a small advance upon the 
indemnity which I shall receive in Hesse-Cas- 
sel.” 

“ An advance is not needed for your High¬ 
ness, for all that you confided to my care is safe 
and untouched.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed the Prince, “and were 
you not plundered, then ? " 


Chafes, and James, called to his bed-side, would have produced very objectionable bread’ 
They-received his blessing, and swore to him to At the same time, a number of pamphlets 
be true to-Ae law of Moses, never to separate nfc<*moi, aWbu.™ «ppw»i<M.v«, »..u 

from each other, and never to undertake a great whilst the people thus rewarded his charitable 
enterprise without having first obtained the efforts, their benefactor in reality lost heavy 
■ counsel and advice of their mother. sums, as he could not dispose of the provisions 

“ Observe well these points, and you will soon he had procured, 
be the richest among the rich, and the world The revolution of 1848 filled the house of 
will belong to you.” Rothschild with terror. The Baron heard that 

The old Hebrew proved a prophet. A finan- the rabble was burning down his country houses 
cial Pentarchy was founded at his grave, and and castle. With his natural shrewdness, he 
soon erected its thrones in the five principal perceived that his flight would be the signal for 
cities of Europe—Frankfort, Vienna, Naples, an unalterable confiscation of all his numerous 
London, and Paris. possessions, and he had the courage to remain. 

The deposit of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel Numerous anecdotes are in circulation, illus- 
continued to produce rich harvests to the heirs trative of his presence of mind and firmness 
of Meyer Rothschild. during the trying days of ’48. We will not, 

In 1814, at the Vienna Congress, the Elector however, repeat them all here. One especially 
related to the assembled Sovereigns the story has been often told in the papers. It relates to 
of the Frankfort invasion, and of the integrity a call made upon him by a rough party of Red 
of the old Jew. At once, the house at Frank- Republicans, demanding an equal distribution 
fort obtained the custom of the “Holy Alii- of his property. He admitted their estimate 
ance.” It was commissioned with all the im- of his wealth was correct, computed the popula- 
portant loans which at that time were negotia- tion of France, among whom his money was to 
ted by the Emperors of Russia and Austria, be equally distributed, and paid his revolution- 
and the Kings of England, Prussia, Denmark, ary assailants two francs each, as their proper 
Naples, and Sardinia. In every one of these share in an equal distribution, 
great financial operations, each of the five In 1830, Rothschild had given 15,000 francs; 
Rothschilds had a share. this was a great deal, for no one had threaten- 

James, the youngest of the family, received ed him. In 1840, he signed 50,030 francs for 
the loan of two hundred millions, which France the wounded and unemployed laborers. At the 
needed, to make friends of its enemies. same time, his son, Alphonse, who had just 

Disposing over enormous capitals, the five come of age, at once wrote to the Provisional 
brothers created active and energetic corres- Government, petitioning for his right of citizen- 
ponding agencies in every part of Europe, ship. 

They received information of the slightest It is said that just at the moment when 
stock fluctuations in all the different and most James, almost overcome with terror, was hesi- 
remote places. They negotiated with the most taring between the safety of his person and his 
perfect security; and their operations remained millions, Marc Caussidiere made his appear- 
wrapped in the most impenetrable secrecy, and ance before him, and said: 
were secured by certain success iu speculation “Citiz-n Rothschild, no weakness! I pledge 
of the money market. Three of old Meyer’s myself for you! ” 

sons seem more particularly to have inherited The banker dreamt all night of that man’s 
his genius. These are Nathan, Solomon, and red scarf, the pistols in his belt, and the great 
James. cavalry sword that dragged at his side. But 

Nathan deserves especial mention. Scarcely when he saw, on the next morning, that meas- 
of agei in 1? 98, he located himself at Manches- ure 3 had been taken, not only to protect his 
ter, with a capital of 500,000 francs, which he hotel, but also all his possessions in the neigh- 
had borrowed from the paternal coffers. In borhood of the city, against any attack, he dis- 
four years he had tripled his capital, removed covered that the words of the Prefect of Police 
his banking-house to London, where the extent were more than idle wind. In less than a year 
of his business soon assumed perfectly gigantic after this, Caussidiere, banished, and without 
proportions. any means, came to London. Here he receiv- 

Nathan served his Government as interme- ed a letter from Paris, as follows: 
diator with the Continental Powers, who at that « S in: Permit me to place at your disposal 
rime were fighting against France, and he alone the sum of thirty thousand francs. This little 
continued to extend credit to the Cabinet of St. capital may enable you, upon the hard soil of 
James. , , , exile, to enter into some kind of business. You 

He was at Brussels in 1815, during the battle may return the sum in ten or twenty years, or 
of Waterloo, and immediately after it hastened whenever you like. This is a small reeogni- 
to London, where he arrived twenty four hours tion of the valuable services you have rendered 
m advance of the official news of the vietory. to the country. 

Daring these hours he went on’Change, bought «Ever yours, Rothschild.” 

everything that was offered, and thus gained at 

one stroke of business thirty millions. “ rs * ; ) Rothschild was very inimical to the 

The invasion of 1815 quadrupled his fortune, Government of the second of December. He 
and, despite of the most gigantic banking under- wou ' c *. mosfc probably have been sent to Mazas 
takings, he never neglected even the smallest *° r t ^ 1 ' 8 » ^ ut position as Austrian Consul 
matter of business. He died in 1836. General protected him. 

Physically, Nathan Rothschild had repulsive Me had often been bitterly reproached for 
features. His deportment was that of the evi- never claiming anything for the benefit of his 
dent parvenu. To him is ascribed the first P°° r co-religionists. 

plan of reuniting the children of Israel by ‘ least,” it was said to him, “give them 
the banks of Jordan ; he designed to buy from the P rofit of one sin gle speculation on ’Change.” 
the Turks that country which was promised to approved of the idea. A manoeuvre of 

his race. They would then, from pure grati- ' ” u U 8 )” which he organized one fine morning, 
tude, have made him King of Palestine; but followed up immediately by a manoeuvre of 
whether they would have exchanged their Eu- “hears,” left a net profit of 850,000 francs, 
ropean wealth and business for the land of the which he at once devoted to the erection of a 
Bible, still remains an open question. Our Jewish asylum in the rue Picpus. 
lamented friend, the late Major Noah, was a By his total absence of courtesy and manners, 
zealous and earnest co-laborer of Rothschild in . e sovereign banker has created more ill-feel- 
that cause. fogs than the loud ring of his millions has ever 

Nathan married the sister of Isaac Cohen, C1 '® ate ? env y- He takes a great pleasure in hu- 
who had a dowry of fifteen million francs. mihating men of talent. A short time ago, how- 

James, the head of the Paris house, went from e J er ’ on suc * 1 an occa sion, the impertinence of 
Vienna to Paris, to establish himself there, at man mon ®y wa8 properly and spiritedly 
the very moment when the sceptre fell from re P r0 7 eJ - 

the hands of Napoleon. He was the principal Cremieux, who had never seen his moneyed 
banker in the loans of the Restoration. He c °- r ehgionist, met him one day in the syna- 
and his brother Nathan received the billion of S°g ue , ar >d having occasion to speak to him 
war expenses, and the two billions of indemnity, u P° n matters concerning the congregation, in- 
paid to the Allied Powers. That enormous tr °duced himself without ceremony, and corn- 
stream of money flowed through their coffers, men °ed to speak upon his business, 
and how much of it remained, there has never _ “-^ n ^ are y° u really M. Cremieux?” asked 


you will please distribute among- ■, 

and-, and such other of our freinds 

as you see fit. 

At our County Fair I took about a pint of mo¬ 
lasses which was free for all to taste. This was 
used up instanter. I have hardly a pint left, 
which answers for the small parcel which I 
send you. 

[We acknowledge the re.eipt of the seed and 
molasses. With regard to the quality of the 
latter, we have only to say it is equal to the 
best maple molasses. If auy one doubts, he 
can be made believing, by calling at the Prai¬ 
rie Farmer sanctum, and tasting. It is to be 
kept for the benefit of such unbelievers. Mr. 
Taylor’s letter needs no comments. It is actual 
experience. Will you buy sugar, or make it ? 
This seems to be the issue, as the experience 
of hundreds is, that it can be made by “suck¬ 
ers" as well as Southerners.— Eds. Prairie 
Farmer.'] 

JOLLITY OF ENGLISH HIGH LIFE. 

Tho following pleasant peep at English do- 
mestip life ip extanW fWmua. latte r written by 
an oflicer of the frigate Mernmac, whensRnsy 
at Southampton, in October. We find it in the 
Washington (N. C.) Journal : 

“ Much attention has been paid us ashore, 
too, especially by two families—one, that of an 
old East India General; the other, that of Lord 
Hardwicke. General Frazier has passed most 
of his life in India, and now lives in ease and 
comfort on the Southampton Water. At a din¬ 
ner at his honse we had an opportunity of see¬ 
ing how the aristocracy here live. Lord Hard¬ 
wicke and family and several other guests were 
there to meet us, and everything was in splen¬ 
did style. One turbaned Indian, with several 
other servants, waited at the table. The plate 
was superb, and the dinner the most recherche. 
We sat down to the table at 71. These are al¬ 
ways epaulette and sword occasions. 

“Lord Hardwicke’s family consists of his 
Countess, his eldest son, (about 18 or 20, and 
Lord Royston, by courtesy,) three of the finest- 
looking daughters you ever saw, and several 
younger sons. The daughters—Lady Eliza¬ 
beth, Lady Mary, and Lady Agnita—are sur¬ 
passingly beautiful; such development, such 
rosy cheeks, laughing eyes, and unaffected 
manners, you rarely see combined. They take 
a great deal of out-door exercise, and came 
aboard the Merrimac in a heavy rain, with 
Irish thicker-soled shoes than you or I ever 
wore, and cloaks and dresses almost impervi¬ 
ous to wet. They steer their father’s yacht, 
walk the Lord knows how many miles, and 
don’t care a cent about rain, besides doing a 
host of other things that would shock our ladies 
to death ; and yet in the parlor are the most 
elegant women in their satin shoes and dia¬ 
monds I ever saw. 

“The Countess, in her coronet of jewels, is an 
elegant lady, and looks like a fit mother for 
three such women. His Lordship has given us 
three or four dinners. He lives here merely 
during the yachting season, and leaves here on 
Friday, for his country seat at Cambridge, 
where he spends his winter, as do all English 
gentlemen of means, hunting, &c., and when 
Parliament is in session he lives in London, in 
his town house. Here he has a host of ser¬ 
vants, and they wear the gaudiest livery—white 
coats with big silver buttons, white cravats, 
plush knee-breeches and vest, white silk stock¬ 
ings, and low shoes. Lord Hardwieke’s broth¬ 
er is Dean of York, a high church dignitary ; 
has two pretty daughters, and is himself a jolly 
gentleman. 

“ After dinner, the ladies play and sing for 
us, and the other night they got up a game of 
blind-man’s buff, in which the ladies said we 
had the advantage, inasmuch as their ‘ petti¬ 
coats rustled so that they were easily caught.’ 
They call things by their names here. In the 
course of the game, Lord Hardwicke himself 
was blindfolded, and, trying to catch some one, 
fell over his daughter’s lap on the floor, when 
two or three of the girls caught him by the legs 
and dragged his lordship—roaring with laugh¬ 
ter, as we all were—on his back, into the mid¬ 
dle of the floor. Yet they are perfectly respect¬ 
ful, but appear ou a perfect equality with each 
other. In fact, the English are a great people. 
Two clubs here have offered us the use of their 


After the downfall of the old dynasty, Baron foot. 


James offered his gold-filled hand to the mon¬ 
archy of the July revolution, and the hand was 
gratefully grasped. The Baron and his wife 
now obtained the often-before-refuaed entree at 
Court, and the Princes often appeared in Roths¬ 
child’s saloons. 


“ Yes, Baron, I have already done myself the 
honor of mentioning my name.” 

“ Certainly; but I thought M. Crfemieux, the 
famous advocate, should be bigger than you 


xild’s saloons. At these silly &s well as impertinent words, 

Thus, under Louis Philippe’s rule, the influ- Cremieux bit his lips, but proceeded to say 
ice of the Rothschilds daily and visibly in- what 116 had to say upon business, and Roths 
leased. In fact, agio reigned supreme, and °hhd gave clear and distinct answers, 
even art and talent contended for the honor, are y° u really Baron Rothschild?” 

and often in vain, to obtain the entree to the 8ai “ Cremieux, interrupting him. 
hotel in the rue Lafitte, for Baron James was “What j do you ohance to doubt it ? ” 
often very particular in the choice of his „ ‘Certainly. I thought the great Baron 
guests. Rothschild should be a better-bred man.” 

Only towards literati he was amiable, espe- With this anecdote we will close the sketch 
cially towards H. Heine, the piquant and spir- of this family, and especially of this man, who, 
ited humorist, who often had his fun, even at the despite of the envy of the aristocracy of birth 
expense of his host. Thus, at the close of a an( l of genius, and simply by his shrewdness 
brilliant banquet, several bottles of Lachrimce and the might of his genius, now for forty years 


Chrisfi had been consumed, Rothschild said to past has controlled the destinies of our century 
the poet— more than any other power, 

“ What a peculiar name for a wine 1 What , 

" reAE 

Heine. “ Christ weeps at the fact that Jews Last spring I received about three pints of 
should drink such excellent wine.” the seed from one of my neighbors, who had 

‘ Deuce take your smartness 1 ” exclaimed grown it the year before from seed received 
Rothschild, amid the convulsive laughter that from the Patent Office. About the last days of 
' ox- -i . May I planted it in drills, in the same manner 

Ordinarily, the two conversed in the German that I usually plant broom-corn seed. The 
Jewish dialect; but Heine would never permit seed was sufficient to plant nearly one-third of 
Rothschild to assume towards him the conde- an acre. I ran the cultivator through it twice, 
scending nabob style he always exhibited to- and hoed it once, which was all the cultivation 
wards others. If they had a dispute, the poet I gave it. It grew finely, and attained the 
threatened the man of money to publish their height of eight to twelve feet. At the time of 
conversation in the Revue des deux Mondes. The planting, I knew no other use for the maize 
Baron immediately turned pale with apprehen- than feed for cattle, being informed that many 
sion, and at once took the most humble steps tons of excellent feed could be raised from an 
towards a conciliation. acre of ground. In August, I was informed 

It is well known that, since 1852, the peculiar that it contained saccharine matter to a great 
financier has become Consul General of Austria, amount, and that molasses of an excellent qual- 
The secret history of the first half of Louis ity could be obtained from the juice of the 
Philippe’s reign has yet to be written, but only stalk. I cut five stalks, stripped off the leaves, 
one who is thoroughly acquainted with the life and with my hammer pounded it into pumice, 
and business of Baron Rothschild will be able I placed this in my cheese press, applied a tit- 
to write it correctly. At the time of the coali- tie water, and gathered about a pint of the 
tion in 1839, for instance, the milHonaire finan- water and juice. This process was very im- 
cier alone created rain or sunshine at his . will, perfect—extracting but a small part of the 
The Tuileries and the hotel in the rue Lafitte juice. 

stood in the most intimate connection, and the This my wife evaporated, by putting it iu a 
Duke de Montpensier was one of the regular basin on the top of the stove. From it I got 
dancing partners of M’lle Charlotte Rothschild, five table-spoonfuls, from the five stalks, of the 
The banker Baron obtained the royal eonces- very best molasses—equal to that made from 
sion for the Northern Railroad, and the demon the sugar-maple. 

of stock-jobbing awakened by him soon spread Proud of my success, soon after, which was 
over the entire nation, to the injury of small about the middle of August, 1 cut up and quar- 
speeulators, and to the exclusive enriching of tered and split with my knife about a bushel of 
the big financiers, who, it is said, divided half the stalks, put them into the boiler of the kitch- 
a billion among themselves. en stove, added about one pail full of rain- 

However, there are many traits and instances water, and steamed the stalks about an hour, 
of patriarchal benevolence to be told of the and then removed them. Judging from the 
Prince of the Bank. When the short harvest taste by chewing some of them, half or more 
of 1846 seemed to threaten a universal famine of the juice yet remained in the stalk. This 
in 1847, Baron Rothschild attempted to avert juice and water we strained through a linen 
the impending evil by buying upon his own ac- cloth, and boiled it away. No other cleansing 
count immense quantities of breadstuffa iu or purifying process was tried. From it we 
Europe and America. At the hall in Paris, made a quart of molasses—a sample of which 


Washington-, D. C., 

December 31, 1856. 

A few days ago, the Congressional Executive 
Committee of the Republican party met at the 
rooms of the Republican Association of this 
city, to clear up matters and dissolve. 

The City Association, who had been acting 
as agents of the Congressional Association, 
made through their secretary a report of their 
stewardship, from which it appears that there 
has been published and circulated by the Asso¬ 
ciation and members of Congress 4,000,000 
documents, “ which is believed to be above 
three times the number ever distributed by any 
one political party during a Presidential cam¬ 
paign.” 

It appears that the documents circulated by 
the Washington City Republican Association 
alone, cost $13,245.86; and for them the Asso¬ 
ciation has already received $8,637.15, and hold 
notes for $3,898.60 The secretary calculates 
that the members of the Association have done 
an amount of work, consisting in directing and 
packing the documents, Ac., which, if paid at 
the current rates, would amount to $3,000, but 
all of which was done gratis. 

They claim to have inaugurated a new plan 
of carrying on a campaign, by “ which the peo¬ 
ple are induced to pay for the documents, and 
thereby not only realize a fund to meet the ex¬ 
penses of printing, but also to insure a proper 
distribution of them.” The whole amount of 
the, expenditures of the Association was 
$15,492.62; the whole of its availabilities, 
$12,596.76; the difference is $2,896,87, which 
is for documents gratuitously distributed. 

The report of the City Association to the 
Congressional Association is closed as follows: 
“We urge upon the Committee the importance 
of making arrangements to have the amount 
due immediately liquidated, that the Associa¬ 
tion may not be sufferers in the cause of Re¬ 
publicanism, and that we may be enabled to 
go on preparing the minds of the people for 
the successful campaign of 1860.” 

The Association meets regularly every Mon¬ 
day evening. Last evening it had no meeting, 
as it is now in process of removal from its old 
rooms on Seventh street, to its new location in 
the Republican Buildings—a structure costing 
about $12,000 — lately erected by one of its 
members. 

In this building is also its printing office, 
which is conducted by Messrs. Buell & Blan¬ 
chard, and all the appurtenances of a publishing 
house. Its first publication will be a volume 
of the more important campaign documents, 
an octavo of some 400 pages, of which I have 
before spoken, which will soon be out. The 
Washington City Republican Association is 
quite an institution in a slaveholding commu- 
nity. 

Wealth op Washington City. —We are in¬ 
debted to the efficient tax clerk, William J. 
Donohoo, Esq., for the following interesting 
statement showing the assessed value of ground, 
improvements, personal property of all kinds, 
including bank and other stocks,, in the city of 
Washington, for the year 1856: 


f irst $2,438,435 $1,001,400 $215,450 3 
Second 2,735,883 2,154,850 323,1.50 


Libel Suit. — Cleveland, Jan. 8.—Horace 
Greeley has brought a suit for libel against J. 
W. Gray, editor of the Cleveland Plaindealer, 
for certain articles published in that paper du¬ 
ring and since the recent campaign. Dam¬ 
ages claimed, $10,000, 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 


On motion of Mr. Seward, a copy of the pro¬ 
ceedings yesterday, relative to declaring Mr. 
Harlan not entitled to a seat in the Senate, was 
ordered to be transmitted to the Governor of 
Iowa. 

Mr. Collamer reported back from the Post 
Office Committee the submarine telegraph bill 
without amendment, and it was made the special 
order for to-morrow. 

The Senate, after a long debate, passed the 
House bill for the relief of Mary Reeside, pay¬ 
ing her about $180,000 for services due to her 
late husband for carrying the United States 
mails. The Senate disagreed to the clause 
allowing her interest from December, 1841. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

house. ' 

Mr. Morgan offered a resolution, which was 
adopted, instructing the Committee on Com¬ 
merce to inquire and report what additional 

~ t0 P revent l° ss °f 
Long Island and New Jersey coasts. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
President’s annual message. 

Mr. Bingham said there had been agitation 
among the people, which Btill continues, and 
not without cause. In his judgment, the Pres¬ 
ident has violated the high trust confided to 
him. 

He thought it right that the people should 
agitate, for the correction of the abuses com¬ 
mitted by their public agents ; and he believed, 
with Burke, that where there are abuses there 
ought to be clamor—because it were better 
slumbor should be broken by the fire-bell, than 
that we should be consumed in the flames. 

In order to enforce Bueh acquiescence as a 
duty, the President undertook the defence of 
the repeal of the Missouri Restriction, and the 
exposition of the principles of the Constitution 
and rights of the States under it, basing his 
argument on these premises. 

Mr. Bingham proceeded arguing earnestly 
against the position assumed by the President 
on the Slavery question. 

The message was finally referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole, on the state of the Union. 

The bill reducing the duty on imports and 
for other purposes, was taken up in Committee, 
Mr. Humphrey Marshall iu the chair. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, did not propose at 
this time to enter into any argument on the 
subject, he believing all which could be said on 
both sides had been better said heretofore. It 
had been charged, and it would be again, that 
the majority of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, simply by extending the free list, did so 
for the purpose of covering up the principle of 
protection. He now made an open avowal that 
they do mean to give, incidentally, protection 
to various branches of American industry by 
extending the list of free articles. 

Mr. Florence gave notice of an amendment, 
namely: “All goods or articles of manufac¬ 
ture, unfinished, generally denominated or 
known as goods in the gray, (grease,) of which 
the tissues are of combed wool, such as merinos, 
mousseline de laiue, cashmeres, and satins; 
also, tissues of which the chain is silk and the 
filling wool, such as bareges and satins, be 
hereafter admitted on paying a duty of ten per 
cent, ad valorem." 

Mr. Morrill also offered an amendment: 
“That any wool or hair of alpaca, goat, and 
other like animals, which shall be changed in 
its character for the purpose of evading' the 
duty, or which shall be cleaned or purified, or 
assorted, so as to raise its value at the port of 
importation to fifty cents a pound or over, or 
which shall be reduced in value by the admix¬ 
ture of dirt, or any foreign substance, to fifteen 
cents per pound or less, shall be subject to pay 
a duty of thirty per cent. 

Mr. Bowie spoke iu support of the views ex¬ 
pressed by the President in his annual message. 
It was not only the duty of the President, but 
he would have been a traitor to his country, if 
he had not sounded the bugle note to warn his 
fellow-citizens of the dangers of the insidious 
warfare to be renewed by the Republicen party. 
Mr. Bowie, in the name of all the true patriots, 
thanked the Prasident for the sentiment enun¬ 
ciated in his message. 

The Committee here arose, and the House 
adjourned. 

Wednesday, January 14, 1857. 

SENATE. 

The Senate passed the House bill making 
appropriations for the support of the military 
academy. 

Mr. Benjamin reported a bill for making im¬ 
provements, by contract, of the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, and Arkansas rivers. 

The bill proposes to have the Western rivers 
divided into convenient sections, and then ad¬ 
vertise, by contract, for the removal of all ob¬ 
structions to the navigation of each section, 
whether from stumps, snags, sunken wrecks, 
rocks, logs, or of whatever nature, in either of 
the main channels leading to the various porta 
and landings. It provides that no money shall 
be paid on any contract until the entire work 
undertaken shall be completed and inspected 
by suitable offioers of a topographical corps of 


which do not exceed one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars per annum for five years. For 
that sum, the committee have ascertained that 
contracts could certainly be made, by which all 
these Western rivers could be kept entirely 
clear from these obstructions, at present so 
destructive to life and property. At the end 
of five years, when these rivers are to he deliv¬ 
ered up to the Government, entirely free from 
obstructions, a continuous appropriation of one- 
third that sum will keep them clear. 

The House bill providing for the settlement 
of the claims of the officers of the Revolution 
was advocated by Mr. Bell of New Hampshire, 
ancUopposed by Mr. Clay. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

A large number of bills on different subjects 
were introduced by various gentlemen. Among 
them, one by Mr. Carlile, equalizing grants of 
lands in the*several States; by Mr. Letcher, 
establishing a branch mint in the city of New 
York; by Mr. Colfax, one abolishing duty on 
sugar; by Mr. Woodworth, for the construction 
of a railroad and line of telegraph to the Pa¬ 
cific ; by Mr. Herbert, granting alternate sec¬ 
tions of land to California for railroad pur¬ 
poses, and a bill providing for the sale of, sur¬ 
veyed lands in that State; by Mr. Whitfield, 
for the erection of public buildings and military 
roads in Kansas; by Mr. Wood, for the con¬ 
struction of one or more railroads from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific; bv Mr. Florence, 
equalizing the army and navy marine pensions. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the tariff bill. 

Mr. Akers, in reply to Mr. Bowie’s re¬ 
marks yesterday, defended the American party 
from the charge of proscription of persons of 
foreign birth, and indicated their position to¬ 
ward the Roman Catholic Church. He depre¬ 
cated the discussions on the Slavery question 
as of a mischievous tendency, saying, in thia 
connection, that, up to 1854, a majority of the 
Southern Representatives voted to sustain the 
Missouri Compromise, and asked whether it was 
just to charge him. with Free-SoiHsm, because 
he had opposed the repeal of that measure. 

Mr. Durfee maintained not only the consti¬ 
tutional power but the duty of the Government 
to protect and encourage the industrial pursuits 
of the country. 

Mr. Letcher wished to know whether the bill 
or the substitute presented by Mr. Campbell 
was a mere “ man of straw,” set up to be fought 
for the present; and whether, when the discus¬ 
sion shall be closed, he intended to introduce 
another bill, and to speak for an hour, and then 
terminate the debate without affording others 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Campbell replied, that it might become 
necessary to move a substitute for the bill after 
its consideration in Committee of th&Whole on 
the state of the Union, He wished to know 
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■whether a minority of the Committee had pre¬ 
sented a scheme on which they would stand, 
and whether Mr. Letcher intended to sustain 
Mr. Boyce's bill for a horrizontal tariff' for 
revenue alone. 

Mr. Letcher replied, that when a majority of 
the Committee of Ways and Means present a 
proposition on which they will stand or fall, the 
minority will present their substitute for it. 
But the latter cannot now present their substi¬ 
tute for a bill which the majority say they will 
abandon. 

Mr. Campbell denied that the majority intend 
abandoning the principles on which the bill 
was founded, and which are set forth in their 
report on the tariff. 

The Committee here arose, when various 
tariff amendments were offered, and ordered to 
be printed. 

The House then adjourned. 


WAS HINGTON. D. C. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1857. 


Office, No. 601 Seventh street, between D and E, 
one square south off City Post Office. 


Our readers will excuse us, if now and 
then we permit a subscriber to express through 
our columns his sense of the importance of 
sustaining the Era. Thus far our renewals 
have been encouraging. We still have back 
numbers for subscribers who keep files, or 
who would begin their subscription with the 

year. _^ 

West Falmouth, 1st mo. Ylth, 1867. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Could my voice reach the ears of the readers 
of the National Era, I would say to them, stand 
by it at all hazards. What thrmciU —4— 

na-re-ytemeu to Tim" current of the times, 
and have raised their voices against the farther 
extension of Slavery, now that it is fashionable, 
the Era has never been anything else but the 
able champion of Liberty. 

Remember that the National Era is estab¬ 
lished on slave soil, and it was established there 
not without peril. To desert it now, while it is 
managed in the same cool and enlightened 
spirit as it has ever been, would be a shame to 
those who fling it aside for a cheaper paper. 
Instead of abandoning the Era, I would to God 
there could be more such reliable papers plant¬ 
ed, not only in the slave States, but also in the 
free. 

But, readers of the Era, let it never be said 
of the wealthy and intelligent sons of New 
England, that they, for a paltry fifty cents, 
abandoned a flag of Liberty planted in the 
midst of the enemy’s country. I highly respect 
the Tribune vod. the New York Evening Post, but 
it is to be borne in mind, that in giving a hand¬ 
some support to the Era, there is no sort of dan¬ 
ger of materially injuring the prosperity of me¬ 
tropolitan journals like those, whose immense 
faculties for business enable them to bid defi¬ 
ance to all opposition. 

Perhaps it would be nothing short of pre¬ 
sumption in me to expect anything I could 
write would be placed in the crowded columns 
of the Era, but I have felt so deeply interested 
in that paper, and I have admired its cool and 
honest course so much, that I have penned the 
above for your People’s Department; or any 
part of it which is deemed worthy of insertion. 

Respectfully, yours, Jos. N. Swift. 

Washington, Jan. 16, 1867. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

I have just seen a latter from a lady in Penn¬ 
sylvania, whom I know to be one of the excel¬ 
lent of the earth, to another of kindred spirit 
in this city, containing the following extract, 
which I think you ought to publish, as a hint 
to hundreds of her sisters in that State, who 
by a corresponding effort might not only add 
thousands to your present circulation, but even 
revolutionize the ,Keystone State. b. 

“For several years, (ever since the great 
Know Nothing excitement,) there have been 
but three copies of the National Era, taken at 
our post office. I often felt that this good pa¬ 
per ought to be more generally read amongst 
our -people; and so, after the Election excite- 
ment was over, I started out in my carriage 
and two horses, with little Billy, and visited 
and talked to the people in the country and 
villages; and the result of it was, that some ten 
• days before New Year’s, I sent Dr. Bailey a 
club of seventeen names for the Era. I think 
in about a week I shall send four more. 

“ How much more willing to talk and read, 
the people seem, since the question of Anti- 
Slavery was brought fairly before them at the 
late election 1 ” 

Snow Storm. —The snow storm which com¬ 
menced here last Sunday morning, was gen¬ 
eral. The telegraph brings stirring reports 
from the East. Railroads are blocked up, 
travel is suspended, the weather intensely cold, 
in some places the thermometer going down to 
30 degrees below zero. The weather cleared 
here last Monday, but the people had ru 
cover, and the city was as noiseless as 
Sabbath. Since Saturday night we have had 
no mails ; and the probability is, that the pa¬ 
pers from this city will he far behind their time 
in reaching distant subscribers. 


Mr. Villiehs, having declined the American 
mission, another Minister has been appointed- 
name unknown to the public. 

MB. BIDDINGS. 

The numerous (fiends of Mr. Giddincjs 
throughout the country have heard with pain, 
ere this, of the attack which prostrated him 
suddenly last Saturday in the House. It pro¬ 
duced a profound excitement, and the House 
immediately adjourned. The shock to his sys¬ 
tem was very severe, and threatened to be 
fatal, but we rejoice to say that our veteran 
friend still lives, and is doing well. The ci 
of Freedom cannot yet spare him. 

Free State Legislature in Kansas. 
despatch dated Topeka, January 7th, says: 

The Legislature opened here yesterday, and 
after a short session adjourned until to-day, as 
neither Gov. Robinson nor Lieut. Gov. Roberts 
has been here. Gov. Robinson has resij 
Roberts is in the Territory, but has failed 
tend. Much dissatisfaction prevails in conse¬ 
quence. 

Yesterday, a United States deputy marshal, 
acting under a writ from Judge Cato, arrested 
seven members of the Free State Legislature. 
The writ has upwards of thirty names attached 
to it. More arrests will likely be made. This 
is another effort to kill the free State move- 

Judge Curtis, President of the Senate, will 
deliver a message as Acting Governor to-day. 
There is almost a unanimous determination | 
that the Legislature shall go on with its work. 

It is doubtful whether they will be able to do so. 

The Election in Pittsburgh, to which we al¬ 
luded a few days ago, was for aldermen. The 
election for Mayor and Councils occurred on 
Tuesday, and on the same day Alleghany city 
elected a Mayor and Councils. In Pittsburgh 
the vote stood for Mayor thus: Weaver, Rep,, 
2,704; White, Dem., 2,326; McCurdy, Amer., 
242. For the Councils, the Republican tickets 
■were elected in all the wards but two. The Se¬ 
lect Council will consist of 13 Republicans and 
6 Democrats, and the Common Council of 21 
Republicans and 9 Democrats ; thus giving a 
Republican majority of 20 on joint ballot. In 
Allegheny city the vote for Mayor stood thus, 
there being two Republican candidates : Saw¬ 
yer, Rep., 750; Dehaven, Rep., 779; Haslett, 
Dem., 68.0; Benney, Ind., 206. To the City 
Councils all the Republican candidates were 
elected. In Birmingham borough, also, all the 
Republican candidates were elected. These 
three portions of Pittsburgh cast 8,192 
The rest of the suburbs cast at the late Presi¬ 
dential election 1,258 votes. The vote of Pitts¬ 
burgh entire is therefore 9,460. 

Philadelphia North American,. 


If but a single article had appeared in the 
Richmond Enquirer, Mr. Buchanan’s lead¬ 
ing Southern organ, insisting upon equality 
of representation in the Senate, as the ulti¬ 
matum of the South, it might have been re¬ 
garded as a mere notion, thrown off under 
the necessity of furnishing copy to the printer. 
But the fact that the subject is discussed 
its columns from day to day, that the posi¬ 
tion is urged with inflexible pertinacity, and 
every device is resorted to for the purpose 
of uniting the slaveholders in support of the 
demand, evinces a deliberate purpose to exact 
submission from the Democratic Party in the 
free States, and to make the Administration 
of Mr. Buchanan the instrument for carrying 
the policy into effect. 

The Richmond clique is hopeful : it seems 
to admit no doubt of the success of its scheme. 
In the attempt to solve the problem how to 
maintain equality of power between the North 
and South—in plain words, how to make the 
slaveholding caste of 376,000 persons, equal 
political power to the twenty-five millions of 
People of the United States—“some of the fore¬ 
most minds,” says the Enquirer, “ have been 
employed.” Mr. Calhoun’s solution of the 
problem was, “ a dual Executive in the Fed¬ 
eral Government.” “ To say nothing of other 
objections to this plan,” says the Enquirer, 
demands a modification of the Constitu- 
, it involves an appeal to the reason and 
conscience of the North, and it implies the 
assent and concurrence of the Anti-Slavery 
Power; wherefore the soheme is an obvious 

But,” it continues, “ there is nothing im¬ 
practicable in the idea of preserving an equi¬ 
librium of strength between the sections in 
the Senate, and so arming the South with a 
power of veto on illegal and oppressive legis¬ 
lation against its rights and institutions. To 
this end, nothing is necessary but to revert to 
the original policy of the Government, and, for 
every new free State, to demand an equivalent 
accession of strength to the South. This policy 
perfectly fair and equal, that no reason¬ 
able man can oppose it, and it can hardly fail 
to command the approbation of conservative 
’s in the North. In the event, however, 
of factious resistance, the South has the power 
compel the concession of its demands.” 

Keep in view the precise practical conclu¬ 
sion to which this policy, so peremptorily in¬ 
sisted upon, points. First, the Senatorial equi¬ 
librium must be restored, by the admission of 
Kansas as a slave State. Mr. Buchanan and 
his Northern friends must not only yield this, 
but work-to accomplish it, on pain of incurring 
the open hostility of the Southern Party. 
This accomplished, Minnesota, Oregon, Wash¬ 
ington, and Nebraska, must be kept out, until 
equal number of slave States can be got 
ready. The Northern and Western Democra¬ 
cy may grumble, but it has Senators in Wash¬ 
ington who will submit to the abominable de¬ 
mand. The Enquirer evidently relies upon 
them to sustain a policy which it designates as 
the original policy of the Government.” 

By the way, this assumption deserves a few 
remarks. The original policy of the Govern¬ 
ment was, to limit Slavery to the States in 
which it existed, and to facilitate its extinction 
by those having constitutional authority. As 
for extending Freedom and Slavery together, 
maintaining an equilibrium between free and 
slave States, and increasing them pari passu, 
nobody dreamed of it. Why violate the truth 
of history ? 

When the Constitution was formed, all the 
States but one or two were slaveholding, and 
the probabilities were that Delaware and Ma¬ 
ryland would become free States almost as soon 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 
When, therefore, application was made by Ver- 
t and Kentucky for admission, no regard 
paid to any “ equilibrium ” between free 
and slave States, for none existed. Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, were parts of origi¬ 
nal States; they were getting ready for admis- 
before the Constitution was formed; the 
Constitution contemplated their admission, and 
they came in successively, without the slightest 
reference to the question of Slavery. Congress 
passed an act, February 4,1791, for the organ¬ 
ization of Kentucky, and it was admitted June 
1, 1792 ; February 18, 1791, for the organiza¬ 
tion of Vermont, and it was admitted Marsh 4, 
1791. Tennessoe was admitted June 1,1796— 
four years after the admission of Kentucky; 
Ohio came in November 30, 1802; Louisiana, 
April 8, 1812; Indiana, December 11, 1816. 
Here were six States admitted in the course of 
twenty-five years from the formation of the 
Government, and no two came in at the s 
—indeed, with the exception of Kentucky 
and Vermont, the intervals between their times 
of admission range from four to ten years. 
This pari passu policy, then, has no sanction 
in the original usage of the Government. New 
States ■were admitted, whenever they were 
ready, and desired it, without regard to the 
Calhoun equilibrium policy. 

The following table shows the dates of the 
admission of the other new States: 


tional resistance to the admission of Minneso¬ 
ta and Oregon, they are to secure their hold 
on the “conservatism” of the North, and ena¬ 
ble the Democratic Party to resume its as¬ 
cendency in the free States, alienated from it 
by the outrages in Kansas? 

Time will show. Meanwhile, why is the bill 
for the organization of a State Government in 
Minnesota delayed ? If the issue urged by the 
Enquirer is to be made, let it be made on that 
bill. 


THE P 
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Mississippi - - December 10, 1817. 

Illinois - - - December 3, 1818. 

Alabama - - December 14, 1819. 

Maine - - - March 15, 1820. 

Missouri - ■ August 10,1821. 1 

Arkansas - - June 15, 1836. 

Michigan - - June 26, 1837. 

Florida - - - March 3, 1845. 

Wisconsin - - May 29,1848. 

Texas - - - December 29, 1845. 

Iowa - - - December 28, 1846. 

California - - September 9, 1860. 

For the first twenty-five years of the Govern¬ 
ment, new States, free and slave, came in, with 
two exceptions, at long intervals, not pari 
passu. For the next four years, free and slave 
came in, alternating, not under any artificial 
or merely political pressure, but because their 
population entitled them to admission. In 
1836 and 1837, Michigan and Arkansas were 
admitted within six months of each other. 
Then two slave States followed in succession— 
not a single free State—then, two free States, 
but no Blave State—nor has there been one 
since, because none is ready, or likely to be. 

The Enquirer, therefore, can find no san 
tion for its monstrous theory of equilibrium, 
in the original policy of the Government, 
a fair view of the admission of new States from 
the organization of the Government to this 
hour. 

That paper has undertaken a mighty labor. 
Kansas will not be admitted this session, no 
matter what its condition or constitution. But, 
Minnesota is more than ready, with a popula¬ 
tion entitling it to at least two Representatives, 
and we learn that the Committee on Territories 
report a bill for its State organization. 
Will the Buchanan Party in Congress, under the 
dictation of the Enquirer, defeat it ? That paper 
claims that the South has the power, and ought 
to use it. It has no such power, unless it 
sort to factious resistance—resorting to extraor¬ 
dinary parliamentary expedients in the House, 
and talking such a bill to death in the Senate. 
Can Southern members be united in a policy 
so desperate and so pregnant with mischief 
to themselves ? Have they so soon forgotten 
the lesson taught by the consequences of the 


A portion of the press takes great delight in 
abusing Congress, and members of Congress, 
whenever they get a chance, repay the compli¬ 
ment with interest. The controversy is car¬ 
ried on recklessly, and without discrimination. 
Congress is denounced for wholesale corrup¬ 
tion ; the Press, for wholesale defamation. A 
member rises in great scorn, and so utterly 
despises the press that he thinks it below the 
dignity of the legislative body to attach im¬ 
portance to its representations—its charges 
against the purity of members deserve not the 
slightest notice. The editor, with equal scorn, 
taunts him with his obscurity, or low origin, or 
imbecility, and reminds him that the Press is a 
power higher than Congress. 

We can see neither sense nor decency in 
such wrangling. The Legislature, created by 
the People, representing the People, invested by 
the People with authority to maintain and pro¬ 
mote the stability and welfare of the Nation by 
just and wise laws, is entitled to respect, and 
ought not to be made the subject of indiscrimi¬ 
nate and inconsiderate denunciation. 

U to-T* thorough exami¬ 

nation of its acts; nor has it a right to pass over 
in contemptuous silence plain charges against 
the integrity of its individual members, because 
they do not originate within itself. To discredit 
a newspaper charge, merely because it is made 
in a newspaper, may be spiteful, but it is not 
sensible. If the newspaper is notoriously reck¬ 
less and defamatory, let it pass—but, if it has a 
general reputation for fair dealing, its charges 
cannot be ignored with safety, nor ought they 
to be, without reflecting discredit upon the ac¬ 
cused parties. 

It is easy enough for a member to talk about 
“ contemptible newspapers,” as if all newspa¬ 
pers were alike, and the newspaper press were 
an utterly contemptible thing, but neither he 
nor anybody believes this. The Press is a 
Power which must be recognised. It cannot 
enact laws—it cannot provide pains and penal¬ 
ties, in the shape of fines, imprisonment, or 
death—but it influences the People, the foun¬ 
tain of all law in this country, and embodies 
their views and will, so that they shall control 
the law-making agency: and the representative 
so sublimely defiant of its power, is just as 
anxious to enlist it in his support, when asking 
the People for their suffrages, just as anxious 
to have it give publicity to his speeches, and 
high commendation of his acts, as he who fully 
recognises its power. Need we say how many 
reputations are manufactured by the Press for 
members, who, if let alone, would have come 
and gone, without leaving a trace of their transit 
through the legislative hall ? 

But, the newspaper press needs quite as 
much watching as Congress. What if the rule 
were applied to it as to the Pnarisees of old— 

“ he that is without sin among you, let him 
cast the first stone”—would there not be some 
decrease in the amount of newspaper denunci¬ 
ation ? Is the Press so immaculate that it can 
venture to charge wholesale corruption on 
Congress ? Is it so conscientious as it ought 
to be? Does it always weigh its words de¬ 
liberately ; hesitate to give currency to a report 
affecting the reputation or interests of others, 
until it has ascertained its truth; refrain from 
making charges it cannot or will not prove; 
or arousing suspicions, which it is assured no 
reasons can justify? It is more irresponsible 
than Congress, and is therefore in more dan¬ 
ger of doing injustice. The representative is 
watched by his constituency, and one bad act 
may send him into perpetual retirement. 
There is no such avenging constituency be¬ 
hind the Press. Unfortunately, a newspaper 
may prosper by pandering to low appetites— 
fatten upon vice; and even a respectable newspa¬ 
per, valued for its news, or commercial depart¬ 
ment, or politics, or literature, may go wrong 
in many respects, and yet be sustained. 

The Press has a great power—to a certain 
extent, irresponsible power — and for this rea¬ 
son specially should study not to abuse it. 

We need hardly say that our remarks have 
been suggested by the recent action of the 
House of Representatives on the proposition to 
appoint a Committee to investigate charges of 
corruption brought against members through the 
editorial columns of the New York Times. Inits 
issue of the 6th inst., affirming that gross cor 
ruption existed in the House, especially ii 
connection with the Minnesota Land Bill, it 
declared that it could “present evidence to 
carry conviction to every honest heart, and 
thus bring the power of public sentiment to 
drive the criminals from the high places they 
have dishonored.” The Times is a reputable 
newspaper, and such a declaration demanded 
appropriate notice by Congress. It was due to 
that body, to the People, to the Cause of Jus¬ 
tice, that the evidence should be produced, and 
the criminal members exposed. To withhold 
the evidence until Congress should have an op¬ 
portunity to act, was entirely proper. If Con¬ 
gress had failed to order an investigation, who 
will say that it would not have become the i 
perative duty of the editor of the Times 
prove or retract his charges? Congress did 
investigation, and appoint a Commit¬ 
tee, to investigate the charge, and had a right 
to claim from the accuser the evidence on which 
he asserted, conviction would be carried to every 
honest heart, and the criminals driven from 
the high places they had dishonored. What 
followed ? It is briefly summed up in the fol¬ 
lowing telegraphic statement published 
New York Tribune: 

“ Only two witnesses have yet been examined 
before the Investigating Committee—Mr. Ray¬ 
mond and Mr. Simonton. The former disputed 
the authority, saying his statements were pred¬ 
icated upon representations which, as a jour¬ 
nalist, he would not divulge. Mr. Simonton 
was two hours and a half this morning subjected 
to a close scrutiny, covering former and present 
transactions. Finally, one question wa- — 
posed which he positively refused to a 
and there the examination closed, with 
timation that he might be arrested.” 

Now, this is marvellous. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Raymond, editor of the New York Times, 
charges gross corruption on members of Con¬ 
gress, and says that he has the evidence to 
prove it. Had Congress refused to order 
investigation, he would have said probably, he. 
might have said justly, that Congress was false 
to its duty in permitting itself to rest under 
such a charge. Congress orders an investiga¬ 
tion, summons him to attend and produce his 
evidence, but he will not testify. His state¬ 
ments are predicated on representations which, 
as a journalist, he is not at liberty to divulge 
Then, Mr. Raymond, you should not have pre¬ 
ferred such accusations. What right have you 
to subject a whole body to suspicion for c 
ruption, refuse to specify the criminals, and 
fuse to produce your evidence, although you 
assert that you have it in your possession ? 

thing to express your opinion, as a public 


upon you for the grounds of such an opinion, 
albeit your subscribers might fairly demand 
them from you. It is quite another thing, to 
assert that certain members of Congress are 
grossly corrupt, and that you have the evidence 
to prove it. Congress has in this case a right 
to demand from you the names of the criminals, 
and the evidence, and yon are morally and hon¬ 
orably bound, although perhaps not legally, to re¬ 
spond. We believe in the rights of the Press, but 
also in its duties. No editor has the right to prefer 
positive charges against any man, dishonorable 
to him, or against a legislative body, dishonor¬ 
able to its members, unless prepared and ready 
to prove his charges, and stand by them. An 
opposite course, in onr opinion, fairly attaches 
to him the discredit of being a libeller. If this 
course be sanctioned by Public Opinion, then 
let Congress hereafter disregard whatsoever ac¬ 
cusations may be brought by the Press—for it 
will be a miserable waste of time to institute 
investigation and summon witnesses, who, 
while declaring that they know the accusations 
to be true, throw themselves upon their rights 
as public journalists, and refuse to produce the 
evidence on which rests their alleged knowledge 1 


POPULATION AND SUGAB. 

The following table presents a view of the 
population of the United States in 1860, and 
at decennial periods thereafter, till 1900, with 
the amount of sugar required for its supply, 
rating it at 30 lbs. per head: 


1850 - - 23,191,876 

1860 - - 31,610,802 

1870 - - 42,813,726 

leeo - - 03,171,009 

79,035,960 2,377,078A00 

1900 - - 107,387,604 3,221,625,120 

Now let us see how this immense and rapid¬ 
ly-growing want is to be met. The cultivation 
of the cane was introduced into Louisiana in 
1761. The planters have had the benefit of a 
century’s experience, and of high protective 
duties, enabling them to amass great fortunes. 
Besides, one of the great advantages in annex¬ 
ing Texas was said to be the extension of the 
home-supply of raw sugar. Turn now to the 
census of 1860, and note the following facts: 

Number of sugar planters in Louisiana 1,668, 
Florida 958, Texas 165; total 2,6781 
Total number of acres employed in the cul¬ 
tivation of cane sugar 400,000. 

Produce of the Cane in 1850. 


Alabama - 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky - 
Louisiana - 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 


repeal of the Missouri Compromise? Do journalist, that Congress is a very corrupt body, 
they suppose that, by factious and nnconstitu-1 No Congressional Committee has a right to eall 


Pounds of Sugar 

695^756,280 

945,024,060 


Total. 237,132,000 

Or, 10.2 ft>3. to the head—only one-third of | 
the needed supply in 1850. And this, after a 
century’s cultivation, and an indefinite amount 
of protection. 

Look at the table—see how the demand 
must increase—in 1860, three years more, 
it will be nearly 1,000 millions. Can our 
,678 sugar planters, with their 400,000 acres, 
and their decreasing production, begin to meet 
such a demand ? Look again—here is a table 
taken from Mr. Champonier's Report, and pub¬ 
lished in the Patent Office Report of 1855, 
giving the production of sugar in Louisiana, 
from 1850 to 1855, inclusive: 

Pounds. 

. 211,201,000 

1851 236,547,000 

1852 321,934,000 

. 449,324,000 

1854 346,635,000 

1855 231,427,000 

And the estimate for 1856 - 127,000,000 

And we shall need in 1860 eight times as 
much, on which, if the duty be kept up, we 
must pay 30 per cent. Wise legislation, that 
would be 1 

The fact is notorious that the cane is deteri¬ 
orating in Louisiana, and the production is 
falling off. We are told that the cause is to 
be sought for in unfavorable seasons, severe 
weather, &c. But such seasons are often re¬ 
curring, and why should the supply of a great 
necessary of life to the millions be left to the 
mercy of the weather, which cannot be regula¬ 
ted ? It does not cheapen my sugar to tell me 
that the crop last year was short, owing to a 
premature frost 1 

The truth is manifest. There is not in Louis¬ 
iana, Texas, and Florida, enough sugar-growing 
soil, in the right latitude, for the full supply of 
of the present and prospective wants of the 
People of the United States ; and the soil that 
has been under cultivation in Louisiana has 
been exhausted, just like any other soil must 
be exhausted, by the exclusive production of 
species of plant. The sugar planter 
constantly taking from his plantation what he 
never returns to it; and it must give out. Cot¬ 
ton, Rice, and Sugar, are the staples of Louisi¬ 
ana—live stock, orchard products, the growth 
of the various grains, are not thought of— 
rotation of crops is scarcely ever attended to. 
What else could be expected of slave culture ? 
What else could be expected from a planting 
monopoly, which, protected by a heavy duty, 
reaps immense profits from the culture of the 
cane ? It is the vast per cent, realized 
vestment in this culture, secured by raising 
the price of sugar by the protective duty, that 
stimulates the greed of the planters, who cannot 
hear to think of alternating tke extravagantly 
profitable crop of sugar with the growth of] 
other products, that would yield but moderate 
profits. The 30 per cent, ad valorem tax on 
the foreign sugar helps them to exhaust the 
very soil, now relied upon to produce all the 
sugar the country needs. 


STATE INDEBTEDNESS—REPUDIATION. 

The Constitution of the State of California 
(article eighth) provides that the Legislature 
shall not create any debt or debts, which, sin¬ 
gly or in the aggregate, shall exceed three hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars, except in case of war, 
invasion, or insurrection, unless authorized by 
law, distinctly specifying the object, pro¬ 
viding for the payment of the interest, and also 
for the discharge of the principal within twenty 
years; no such law to take effect until submit¬ 
ted to the People, and ratified by a majority of] 
all the votes cast. The provision was intended 
to restrain extravagance in the Legislature, 
and to keep the State from being plunged into 
debt. But, constitutional restraints cannot 
supply the place of honesty in the Representa¬ 
tive. If the People would have their will obey¬ 
ed, they must look to the character of their 
agents. It seems that the Legislature of Cali¬ 
fornia, in an act passed in 1855, for the con¬ 
struction of a wagon road to the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, violated the organic law. The Su¬ 
preme Court has declared it unconstitutional, 
and the decision virtually affects nearly the 
whole indebtedness of the State, amounting to 
over three millions of dollars. 

“ The Court recommends the next Legisla¬ 
ture to adopt the entire indebtedness of the 
State, and submit the act to the people for rat¬ 
ification. To this end, a general funding bill 
has been drafted by an eminent jurist, which 
provides for the appointment by the Governor 
of a Board of Commissioners, whose duty it 
shall be to advertise for proposals for the lowest 
bids to redeem all the outstanding indebtedness 
of the State. Undoubtedly, this or some simi¬ 
lar bill will be passed by the Legislature soon to 
assemble, and be submitted to the people for 
ratification at a special election. The newspa¬ 


pers being, almost without exception, opposed 
to repudiation, it is believed that a bill for the 
redemption of the State debt would be endorsed 
by an immense majority of the legal voters of 
the State. In consequence of the decision of 
the Court, work upon the State Capitol has 
been suspended.” 

The decision of the Court is of course a 
sound one, and we presume its recommenda- 
to the Legislature will be followed out. 
Bat, if Legislatures will violate the Constitu¬ 
tion, and contractors, in the face of its provis¬ 
ions, will make themselves accomplices in the 
work, it may be a question whether the People 
should be compelled to foot the bill. Repudi¬ 
ation is a very ugly word, but when debt-makers 
and debt-holders both unite in repudiating the 
Constitution of a State, against the will of its 
People, it is not so clear that the People have 
not a right to repudiate them. 

In this case, however, the People themselves 
■e blameworthy, in having elected bad agents 
to represent them. They have made fidelity to 
party, not principle, the test—so that it is but 
fair that they should bear the burden imposed 
them by mis-representatives, whom they 
have chosen. Let them foot the bill this time, 
and hereafter be careful in the selection of then- 
legislators. Then, should unconstitutional 
debts be incurred by their agents, acting not 
only without instructions, but in violation of 
them, let them be repudiated. The man who 
loans money to an agent, is bound to see to it 
that the agent has authority to borrow it. 

5NATOES ELECT—UNITED STATES SENATE. 

Mr. Hamlin, having been elected Governor 
of Maine, lately-resigned his seat in the United 
States Senate. On the 16th inst., the Legisla¬ 
ture chose Amos Nonrae to fill out the re¬ 
mainder of the term, and re elected Mr. Ham¬ 
lin for the long term. 

Mr. Sumner, who had previously received 
nearly the unanimous vote of the House of 
Representatives, for election as United States 
Senator, received the unanimous vote of the 
Senate, January 14th, every member being in 
his seat. 

As already announced, James- Fowler Sim¬ 
ons is elected Senator from Rhode Island, to 
succeed Mr. James. After this Congress, then, 
New England States will be represent¬ 
ed by eleven Republican Senators, and one 
Democratic. 

January 13th, James S. Green, Democrat, 
was elected United States Senator from Mis- 
iuri for the short term. 

January 14th, Martin W. Bates was elected 
by the Delaware Legislature United States 
Senator, in the place of John M. Clayton, de¬ 
ceased, and James H. Bayard was re-elected 
for six years—both Buchanan men. 

January 15th, Zachariah Chandler, Repub¬ 
lican, was elected Senator from Michigan, to 
Bucceed General Cass. 

Stephen H. Mallory (Buchanan) is re-elect¬ 
ed Senator from Florida. 

January 13th, Simon Cameron, Anti-Bu¬ 
chanan, was elected Senator from Pennsylva¬ 
nia to succeed Mr. Brodhead. This election 
seems to have taken everybody by surprise. 
Mr. Buchanan carried the State, his friends 
decided majority in the Legislature on 
joint ballot, and no doubt appeared to be en¬ 
tertained of the election of a Democratic Uni¬ 
ted States Senator. It was understood that 
Mr. Forney’s nomination would be acceptable 
to Mr. Buchanan, and he accordingly received 
the caucus nomination -, but eight Democrats 
refused to go into caucus, and, when the 
election came on, declined to support him— 
seven of them voting for Mr. Foster, and Mr. 
Foster himself, for Mr. Wilkins. The Re¬ 
publicans and Know Nothings concentrated 
upon Simon Cameron, who, receiving at the 
same time the votes of three Democrats who 
had participated in the caucus which nomina¬ 
ted Forney, was chosen on the first ballot. 
Thd vote stood: 

Cameron 67; Forney, Democrat, 58"; Fos¬ 
ter, Democrat, 7; Wilkins, Democrat, received 
1 vote. 

Messrs. Selo, Wagenseller, and Menar, Dem¬ 
ocrats, voted for Cameron; Backus, Calhoun, 
Farnsold, Hill, Nicholson, Smith, and Creswell, 
Democrats, voted for Foster. 

Some assert that the bolting Senators were 
bribed ; some, that they are near relatives of ] 
Mr. Cameron; some, that Mr. Cameron 
adroit enough before the State election tc 
cure the nomination of several Democratic 
candidates for the Legislature, pledged to him. 
By whatsoever management, Simon Cameron, 
an opponent of Mr. Buchanan, is elected Sena¬ 
tor from Pennsylvania, much to the mortifica¬ 
tion and chagrin of that gentleman and his 
Party. 

If Mr. Buchanan’s loss is necessarily a gain 
to Republicans, we suppose this election is to 
be put down as a Republican gain. But, we 
confess to some ignorance of the true position 
of Mr. Cameron. When a member of the Uni¬ 
ted States Senate some years ago, he 
one whit behind Mr. Buchanan in his submis¬ 
siveness to the Slave Power. A year 
ago, the Democratic dynasty being down, and 
the Know Nothing and Republican elements 
having acquired the ascendency, Mr. Cameron 
suddenly appeared on the popular side, in op¬ 
position to all his antecedents, committing 
himself by letter to the avowed doctrines ol 
the Republican Party. Since then we have 
hearff nothing from him till his unexpected ad- 
a Senator elect from Pennsylvania. 
Has he held fast his Republican creed ? Is 
he pledged to Know Nothingism ? What is to 
be the ruling idea of his Senatorial life—Cam- 
eronism, Republicanism, or Know Nothingism? 
Entirely ignorant of the management by which 
he was elected, it is gratifying to us that we are 
not obliged to pass any judgment upon it. As to 
the question whether his election is a substan¬ 
tial gain to the cause of true Republicanism, 
it can be answered better two years hence, 
than it can be now. 

After this Congress, the Senate of the Uni¬ 
ted States will present a marked change in the 
delegation from the Free States. The Repub¬ 
licans will number 19, the supporters of Mr. 
Buchanan, 10; Simon Cameron, 1; and there 
-will be 2 vacancies probably from Indiana. 
Has this process of decreasing Democratic 
strength in the Senate from the Free States 
stopped? Who will fill the places of Mr. 
Jones of Iowa, Mr. Stuart of Michigan, Mr. Al¬ 
len of Rhode Island ? 


fleet, had seized every steamboat on the San 
Juan river. The steamer San Carolos left Vir¬ 
gin Bay with passengers on the 3d of January, 
»ut was captured by the Costa Ricans soon af- 
;er she got into the river. 

“ Col. Lockridge, with 260 men, had posses- 
lion of Punta Arenas; but a Costa Rica force 
of 1,000 men held every other point on the 




iNNals op the American Pulpit; or, Commomorati 
Notea of Distinguished American Clergymeu of Varit 
Denominations, from the Early Settlement of the Cot 
ty to the close of the year 1855. With Historical lnt 
' ■ By William Sprague, D. D. “ ‘ 


The steamer Texas arrived at New Orleans 
on the 15th, from San Juan, and the New Or¬ 
leans papers avail themselves of the occasion 
to communicate confused rumors, respectihg 
the condition of things in Central America. 
Gen. Herningsen, besieged in Granada nine¬ 
teen days, having received reinforcements, gave 
the Costa Ricans battle, and, it is said, routed 
them. He then marched upon Rivas, which 
was evacuated on his approach. Another 
cosnt, however, says that Walker made a de¬ 
scent upon Rivas, and captured it—also, that 
the two adventurers had joined their forces, 
were in good spirits, and fighting among them¬ 
selves 1 

This is very lucid. All accounts, however, 
concur in representing that the Costa Ricans 
have got in the rear of Walker, taken posses¬ 
sion of the river, and cut off supplies and r< 
forcements. The purser of the Texas says: 

“ The Costa Ricans, protected by the English 


New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1857. For sale 
by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D.'O. 

It has been known for years past that Dr. 
Sprague was engaged in preparing a work on 
the American Pulpit. Distinguished as he is 
for his zeal in gathering autographs and relics 
of celebrated men, and acquainted also with 
many of this class, both in his own and others 
of the learned professions, a writer known for 
graceful style and an easy flow of words, as 
ell as an earnest and eloquent preacher, the 
reading public, of course, waited with not a 
little impatience the result of his labors. The 
present two goodly volumes furnish us with 
the first instalment, and we find it richer in ma¬ 
terial and interest than we could have antici¬ 
pated. It is mainly confined to that branch of 
the Church known as the Trinitarian Congre- 
gationalists, and the volumes which are to fol¬ 
low will be devoted to similar records of the 
other denominations. Some may think this 
course not the most satisfactory, but we believe 
the reasons for his plan, stated in the General 
Preface, sufficient to vindicate his choice. The 
work, as it should do, goes back to the earliest 
settlement, and even commences with John Rob 
inson ; because, though he did not live to reach 
this country, he was booked, as we may say, for 
the enterprise, and by his influence and labors 
much was done in respect to the first churches 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is now above two 
and a quarter centuries since those devoted 
first set foot on the rook-bound coast of 
Plymouth, and strong as they were in faith, 
hardly was it possible for them to anticipate 
the spectacle which is now presented of the 
country they found, a howling wilderness, in¬ 
habited only by savage men. The day of their 
landing, “ Forefathers Day,” as it is termed, is 
now greeted with this record of many of their 
preachers, and of a part of the multitude of 
those who have been engaged in following their 
footsteps and publishing their glad tidings of 
salvation to their fellow-men in the cities and 
ullages that cover New England and various 
parts of this widely-extended land, whither they 
have gone to fulfil their mission. And what a 
record it is. When the 3,000 New England 
clergymen came forward with their protest 
against the Kansas-Nebraska bill, they were 
treated with contumely by some persons in the 
National Legislature, and especially in the 
Senate of the United States. The volumes be- 
bear evidence that those men had a 
right so to come forward with an expression of 
their views as to what they regarded a great 
national evil, and protest against what they 
felt was a violation of national integrity, and 
light well subject us to the displeasure of God. 
These records of the labors of our fathers, their 
not undeserved influence iu shaping the opin- 
and feelings of their fellow-citizens, the 
bold and manly stand they took and the part 
they bore in “the times that tried men’s souls,” 
show that they knew what they were about, and 
that to them we are in no small degree in¬ 
debted for the prosperity of the States where 
their lives were spent and their labors were ap¬ 
preciated. Had they lived to see that day, they 
would have been foremost on the list. The 
lessons derived from them, the examples they 
had given, with the traditional or long-remem¬ 
bered faith and sense of obligation to God, it 
was, which left the impress on the hearts of 
their successors, and caused them, even coming 
from their elosests and their sanctuaries, to af¬ 
fix their names to a solemn remonstrance that 
might go up and be read iu the Capitol of the 
Nation. It has been related that a Southern 
Member of Congress or Senator, once visiting a 
friend in a similar position in New England, 
and - while gazing with wonder and admiration 
at the progress of improvement and the smi¬ 
ling landscape outspread, turned with inquiring 
curiosity to .his friend for the solution of the 
problem. “Do you see,” said his Northern 
friend, “that steeple yonder?” “Yes!” “And 
that small building there?” “Yes! What 
then ? ” “ There,” said he, “ is the meeting¬ 
house, and this is the school-house; and, under 
God, these have made New England what she 
is I ” Many an anecdote and statement in these 
volumes show that such is, indeed, the truth. 
Of a great number of these persons whose char¬ 
acters are delineated, it may be said that they 
are intellectual giants, men patient and per¬ 
severing, and steady, ready to grapple with 
questions the most profound, and whose condi¬ 
tion might put to blush those who are counted 
among the learned among us of the present 
day, that with such immensely superior advan¬ 
tages they have done no more. 

under the training of these 
statesmen came forth, as they did, vigorous and 
mighty, to rank among the foremost of the 
world’s worthies. We meet here accounts of 
ministers who, in their families, read off their 
version from the original Hebrew and Greek 
of the Bible; and, in one instance, it is related 
minister, that when his brethren called 
im in reference to some question, 

Latin; when they followed 
Latin, he answered them in Greek; and 
as they, too, did the same, he tried them in 
Hebrew; and, not to be foiled by their readiness 
to go with him there, he took refuge iu Arabic. 
These were the founders and supporters of the 
Colleges; these the men who, for a life of 
many years, were stationed on various points 
of observation, like the sun, in their several 
systems, unvaryingly pouring forth their radi¬ 
ance, and guiding all around them to discern 
the path of their duty, and cheering them even 
on to the grave. Many of them are mentioned, 
whose ministries reached to fifty, sixty, and, 
jr two instances, to seventy years, som 
i in the same village. We had the curiosi¬ 
ty to enumerate a part of the oldest mentioned, 
both of men and women, in the first volume, 
and found that we had counted four of over 
100 years, thirty-one over 90 and almost to 
100, and 110 above 80 and up to 90, besides 
a vast number more who had gone beyond their 
three score and ten years, and almost to eighty. 
A large proportion of the above were ministers 
of the Gospel; all of the remainder, their 
wives, and daughters, or near kindred. Doubt¬ 
less an equal proportion would have been found 
in the case of others not mentioned in these 
volumes, which, it must be recollected, are 
confined to a single branch of the church. 

Dr. Sprague’s method of compilation is part¬ 
ly from his own pen, and partly by having 
course to the contributions of persons deemed 
best acquainted with the history or character 
of the subjects chosen. No doubt, in instances, 
the individuals applied to have been so chosen 
from particular circumstances, while those 
better fitted could have been found; but, 
whole, the result justifies his selection. This 
method gives great variety to the work, and 
it has been for years in preparation, in num 
ous eases a name appears in the earlier por¬ 
tion of the volumes, as of a contributor, who 


himself finds a place among the remembered 
dead before their pages close. This juxtapo¬ 
sition of life and death is affecting. It is as it 
were seeing a venerable form sculpturing out or 
freshening the memorial of some loved friend, 
and then meeting his grave j ust a little further 
on, newly dug and sodded over. There are 
here related many incidents illustrating the 
manners and customs of early and later times, 
sprightly anecdotes, encounters of keen witted 
men, the grappling of minds that swayed the 
empire of literature and thought among our 
grave forefathers, whose tread was with the 
dignity of conscious power, and who yet could 
often unbend to the infant’s quest for knowl¬ 
edge. The last of the generations of fthese 
worthies have almost disappeared. But it will 
be long before the characteristics of their 
mighty impress will have been worn away, 
even amid the collisions of an age of untiring 
excitement; and while their country’s history 
shall stand to tell to posterity what God has 
wrought for us, will, too, the memory of the 
instruments he chose for his wondrous works of 
Providence, in our welfare, go down from age 
to age. 

These volumes, and those that are to follow 
them, will help in this desirable end, and years 
hence, (may it be many yet,) when their author 
and compiler himself is remembered among 
the honored dead, will his labors be best ap¬ 
preciated, and some successor in his path will, 
do doubt, place his name, too, in a future edi¬ 
tion, greatly enlarged, of the Annals of the 
American Pulpit. The work is printed in a 
neat style, and we trust that the toil bestowed 
upon its preparation will meet with a generous 
patronage from a discerning public. 

Tire Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. 
By E. S. Creasy, M. A., Ac. Third Edilion. Revised, 
With additions. New York: D. Appleton Sc Co. For 

This is a book which deserves an attentive 
perusal; and more than this, too, it should be 
carefully studied and pondered. Originally, it 
appeared as a small pamphlet, and with a 
specific political object. Its authors, however, 
saw fit to enlarge it, and make it more perma¬ 
nent as well as useful; and this third edition 
now has the stamp of learning and close re¬ 
search. The origin of that glorious old instru¬ 
ment, the Magna Charta, and its development 
into the British Constitution, whose elements 
enter into every civil Constitution since formed 
where the English language is spoken, is nar¬ 
rated, and its subsequent revision aud confirma¬ 
tion noted from one period to another, together 
with a great variety of other information, re¬ 
lating to the language and laws of England. 

A book like this is worthy of a much more ex¬ 
tended notice than we can give to it. All we 
can do will be to glance at a few of the items 
of importance, recommending our readers to 
acquaint themselves with the varied facts which 
the author [in his researches has presented, 
bearing on the topics that fall under his obser¬ 
vation. As to the question respecting the ori¬ 
gin of the Anglo-Saxon nation, or how far the 
original Celtic race had any influence on the 
English language, Sic., our author adopts a po¬ 
sition leaning rather to Dr. Arnold, than to 
Sir Francis Palgrave. Dr. Arnold did not ad¬ 
mit that this influence was very importaut, and 
Mr. Creasy says that there are about thirty 
words only in the English language of Celtic 
derivation which cannot be traced as subse¬ 
quently introduced from Scotland or Ireland. 
These words, he thinks, relating for the most 
part to feminine employments, and correspond¬ 
ing to the situation of the state of women iu a 
conquered nation, show that of the ancient 
British race the males were probably nearly 
all destroyed by the Saxon conquerors, while 
the women were taken as wives or drudges. As 
to the general situation of the people in Anglo- 
Saxon times, he says that probably no very 
large portion of them were in a state Of absolute 
slavery. Those who were so, were called 
Theow, Esne, or Thrall. Most of these were 
composed of the conquered Britons; afterwards, 
too, of others, punished for crimes. The bulk 
of the people were freemen, called Corls and 
Thanes. Any Corl who could acquire a defined 
amount of landed property could become a 
Thane, or noble. The country was divided into 
towns, whose chief officer was a Gesefa, or 
Reeve, whence our word sheriff. The Thane 
was the lord of the township. 

Mr. Creasy enumerates the kinds of officers, 
and modes of justice prevalent at that time, 
with considerable detail. As to the population 
of England at the Norman Conquest, he states 
it at one and a half to two millions. Of these, 
probably one hundred thousand were destroyed 
byfthe Normans, and many more driven into 
exile. William the Conqueror’s army consist¬ 
ed of sixty thousand men, of whom fifteen 
thousand fell in the fight. Besides these, how¬ 
ever, there were a number of attendants, as 
usual, on an army; and Mr. Creasy says that 
probably during that monarch’s reign as many 
as two or three hundred thousand more Normans 
came into England. By the time of John, the 
total population amounted to two millions. 

In reference to the feudal system, it is our 
author's opinion that there was little of it in 
England before the Norman conquest. It did 
prevail in Normandy, and no doubt was there 
introduced. In the time of John, it is asserted 
that one half of the whole population were in a 
state of slavery. It was against this tyrant, as 
our readers well know, the stand for their lib¬ 
erties was taken, by the Barons and others, led 
on by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury; and on the 15th of Jane, 1215, “one 
hundred and forty-nine years after the Nor¬ 
man conquest, aud seven centuries and a half 
after the reputed era of the landing of the 
first of our Saxon ancestors in the Island, they 
met the king on the field ofRunnymede, and ex¬ 
torted from him the ever-momorable Magna 
Charta. Mr. Creasy gives this document in 
full, as well as various papers relating to it, 
and the more perfected instrument, “made in 
the ninth year of King Henry the Third, and 
confirmed by King Edward the First, in the 
five-and-twentieth year of his reign.” He 
states the principles for which the contest 
was waged, and the liberties secured by the 
Magna Charta, and “ the vigorous develop¬ 
ment” of which “was aided and attested in 
many subsequent statutes, especially in the 
Petition of Right and the Bill of Rights,” all 
three ol which Lord Chatham called “the Bible 
of the English Constitution.” Well might 
Akenside, the poet, thus close his well-known 
lines, designed as an “Inscription” for a 
column at Runnymede: 

They owe their ancestors; and make thorn swear 

Those sacred rights to which themselves were born.” 

These are words that should often stir the 
heart, not only of Englishmen, but of every 
descendant of those ancestors who, imbued 
with the same noble spirit of freedom, came 
forth to plant their principles of resistance to 
Oppression and [love of Liberty in this New 
World. The historical progress of the great 
elements of the British Constitution, as con¬ 
sidered by our author, deserves the study of all. 
We have not room or time to dwell upon them, 
but in these chapters are embraced many facts 
relating the population, struggles for rights, 
an examination into the the nature of the 
privileges secured, stated in such clear and 
condensed language as makes the book one of 
utility for reference. We hopejthat it will not 
want many readers, as surely it ought not. 


Tire Homeopathic Practice of Surgerx, together with 
Operative Surgery. Illustrated by 240 Engravings. 
By B. L. Hill, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics anil Dis¬ 
eases of Females, and lale Professor of Surgery in the 
Western Homeopathic College, and Jatnfis S. Hum, 
M. D., Professor of Surgery iu the Western Homeo¬ 
pathic College. Cleveland: J. B. Cobb & (|o. 1855. 

This book, as its date shows, ought) to have 
been noticed earlier. It sometimes happens, 
however, that, in the multifarious objects call¬ 
ing for the Editor’s attention, a book may be 
laid up and neglected unwittingly, till it may un¬ 
expectedly be recalled to the mind, and it is like¬ 
wise remembered that it has never been no¬ 
ticed. We the more regret the omissiot>, as the 
volume before ns is one of value, and evidently 
prepared with much care, besides that it relates 
to a subject which finds little favor with many. 

Homeopathy, in any of ith forms of applica¬ 
tion, has had to encounter much opposition in 
its birth-place, as well as in this country of its 
naturalization. To some, it is an object of 
contempt; and, with all their prejudices wrapt 
about them, if they condescend to look at it, 
no one could expect any other judgment than 
an already formed one; nor do they care can- i 
didly to examine its claims; nor would they 
admit them, though supported by ten fold or a 
hundred fold stronger evidence thau is that on 
which it rests. Others are careless in their 
modes of demonstration, and equally unsuccess¬ 
ful as to being convinced. Yet, there are also 
some among the most intelligent men of all 
classes who believe they find sufficient proof of 
its utility and even superiority to the old allo¬ 
pathic theories. 

The. publication of this large volume, in 
which, for the first time in this country, opera¬ 
tive surgery is brought prominently forward 
connected with the application of homeopathic 
practice, is an important circumstance in the 
history of the system among us. We do not 
feel qualified to enter into detailed examination 
of its contents, or pronounce authoritatively on 
its merits. Our glance at it is not a professional 
one. The standing of its authors, however, en¬ 
title it to a respectful hearing; and, besides 
their own labors and researches, they have been 
aided by valuable contributions of suggestions 
and reports of cases, from many of the ablest 
homeopathic physicians and medical professors 
in this country. The principles of operative 
surgery are of course the same as those laid 
down in all books of surgery, with which Drs. 
Hill and Hunt appear familiar. The peculiarity 
consists iu the use of homeopathic medicines in 
the various cases of treatment, and we think no 
one can fairly come to an examination of these, 
without admitting the testimony to be most fa¬ 
vorable for homeopathy. Many facts are men¬ 
tioned and illustrations given which are of high 
interest. 

The account of Dr. Junod’s application of his 
apparatus and its remarkable effects in the case 
of the daughter of an English nobleman at Paris, 
in connection with Hahneman’s own supervision 
of the patient, and the restoration from a state 
of apathy and entire loss of the use of her limbs, 
caused by congestion of the brain, the pressure 
of the blood there being counteracted by crea¬ 
ting a reaction from an application of ice and 
cold water to the lower limbs, is a remarkable 
instance of this kind. A book of this descrip¬ 
tion, however, cannot be supposed to receive 
the attention of the general reading public. It 
is a work that will find jts place on the shelves 
of physicians, aud, we should suppose, a ready 
welcome from those particularly who are not 
afraid to avow themselves as the disciples of 
Hahneman and his school, in their practice. 

The price of the book, $3.50, is no doubt 
higher than it would be, on account of the many 
valuable illustrations it contains. 
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Thursday, January 15, 1857. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Seward, from the Committee on Com¬ 
merce, reported a bill for the protection of 
steamboats from damage or destruction by fire. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
House bill, providing for the settlement of the 
claims of officers of the Revolutionary army. 

Mr. Poster earnestly supported the measure. 

Mr. Toombs inquired of Mr. Pish, whether 
the latter was not interested in the bill, and 
thereby disqualified from voting upon it? 

Mr. Pish replied that he was sent here by the 
State of New York, and had a right under the 
Constitution to vote, as her representative, on 
any bill before Congress. He would Btate to 
the Senator from Georgia, however, that inas¬ 
much as he raised the question, he would be 
entitled to receive something under this bill if 
it should pass, but that in no case should a 
cent of the money which he would receive go 
into his own pocket,. He would divest himself 
of all interest in the matter, and give whatever 
sum might come to him to the representatives 
Of the New York line who served in the Revo¬ 
lutionary war, and for whom no provision has 
been made. 

Mr. Cass said, that when first the bill was in¬ 
troduced he favored it, but the investigation 
which it had undergone had satisfied him that 
it was improper. He should therefore vote 
against the whole of it, unless justice be ren¬ 
dered to soldiers as well as officers. 

HOUSE. 

The House passed the Senate bill, with 
amendments, relative to foreign coins. It pro¬ 
vides that quarter, eighth, and sixteenth-dollar 
pieces, shall be received by the Federal officers 
at twenty, ten, and > five cents, but not again 
paid out. The new cent to consist of - 88 parts 
copper and 12 nickel, and the coinage of half- 
cont pieces to cease. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, rising to a question 
of privilege, said he understood a remark made 
by him on Tuesday was considered by Mr. 
Rust as insulting. It was not his intention 
to insult or cast any imputation on that gentle¬ 
man, and he now disavowed any such design. 

Mr. Rust remarked at that time he under¬ 
stood Mr. Campbell differently, but was now 
gratified with the disavowal of the gentleman. 

Mr. Chapman introduced a bill for the con¬ 
struction of a wagon road from the South 
Pass in the Rocky Mountains in Nebraska 
Territory, yia Great Salt Lake Valley, to Honey 
Lake Valley, on the eastern portion of the 
State of California. 

Mr. Sneed, from the Mileage Committee, re¬ 
ported a bill increasing the penalty for the 
voluntary absence of members of either House, 
making a deduction of $25 a day from their 
compensation, whether a Sunday shall intervene 
or both branches be adjourned over a day or 
more; exception to be made in case of sickness 
•of members or their families. 

The House went into Committee on the 
tariff bill. 

Mr. Keitt said he was opposed to all free lists 
in measures of this kind, because they would 
render necessary, to the extent of the exemp¬ 
tion, additional duties on articles which are 
taxed. Branching from this subject, healluded 
to the slave trade. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts for its suppression, it had gone on from 
forty-five thousand to a hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand souls per annum ; while the mortality 
among them has increased from five to fifty 
per centum. African cruisers are not fitted 
•out in the South, but in Boston, New York, and 
•other Northern cities. The framers of the 
Constitution forboded the formation of .geo¬ 
graphical parties, and prophesied their dis¬ 
solving influences on the Union. It would not 
be_ bound by treacherous combinations, nor 
quieted by sentimental invocations. Some men 
had announced a political millennium in tbe 
event of the election of Mr. Buchanan; but 
who was to come into the Senate from the 
State of the President elect, where he had re¬ 
ceived thirty thousand majority? Was he 
•{Cameron) one of the national conservative 
men? Look at his record. The Senatorial 
'election was the first alarm-gun, or the first flag 
which fluttered at the mast-head as a signal of 
■distress. He (Keitt) need not be told that 
some few tricky men were bought. If a true 
man was not elected, it was either because of 
a dereliction of duty on the part, of national 
men, or because they were in a minority in the 
Jjegislature. He did not speak of these things 
with pleasure, nor mean to compromise the 
future for the tranquillity of the present, or 
help to consolidate any parly which amalga¬ 
mates strength without establishing principle. 
The irresistible tendency of events was to sec¬ 
tional organizations. He did not agree with 
his friends as to the immateriality of the doc¬ 
trine of squatter sovereignty. He regarded it 
as a most mischievous, dangerous, and demoral¬ 
izing doctrine. It rested on the fact that the 
sovereign States of this Union, exercising the 
power of Government as agents, are to he put 
down by squatters. When men say that Sla¬ 
very depends on police, they assert that those 
who go to the Territories may confiscate prop¬ 
erty recognised by other parts of the Union. 
This only paves the way for the other docirine, 
that property, over and above the Constitution, 
may be stricken down. 

Slavery agitation, so far from being crushed 
out by the late election, has been increased. 
Slavery existed prior to law; it was as old as 
the institution of marriage, or the individuali¬ 
ty of property. It did not rise from compacts 
or violence, but grew up like any other rudi¬ 
mentary institution. He argued that it was 
the very foundation of the glory and refinement 
of Athens and Rome. Although the Ethiopian 
has, for five thousand years, been in contact 
with superior civilization, he is a savage still. 
He repeated, that there was a tendency in af¬ 
fairs tor the formation of geographical parties, 
which would lead to a dissolution of the Union; 
and in this connection showed the power and 
resources of the South, contending that she is 
able to save her Boil from invasion and con¬ 
quest, and her flag from dishonor. The South 
must and will expand ; she will carry her in¬ 
stitutions into the surrounding States, where 
the Governments are falling, and the populace 
lapsing into mongrelism. The State Rights 
men at the South, numbering nine-tenths of 
(the citizens, will rally around the standard of 
progress. Whatever else perish, those institu¬ 
tions will be saved. 

Mr. Bliss said that Mr. Keitt had succeeded 
in showing that from the earliest period of the 
world it had been subject to rapine and blood¬ 
shed, and accounted for the fact. He had been 
successful in showing that those brilliant little 
republics to which he alluded soon fell and 
faded from existence, because their institutions 
were founded on force and injustice, rather 
than on law; and also, that, as the world had 
progressed in civilization, all portions, except 
his beloved South, are turning their attention 
to the amelioration of labor. 

Mr. Stanton remarked that it seemed to him 
that the Committee ought to determine whether 
it would do business or not; he therefore raised 
the point. The remarks of Mr. Bliss were not 
pertinent to the question m?w pending. He 
preferred making this point for Jiis personal 
friend. 

2'he Chairman (Mr. Washburn of Maine) 
was uuder the impression that it had been re¬ 
cently ruit'd that a general discussion was out 
of order. Be decided that Mr. Bliss should 
confine himself fej fhe question pending. 

Mr. Wade appealed from the decision, which 
the Committee overruled. 

Mr. Bliss said that he would not now reply 
to Mr. Keitt, but be had prepared himself to 
speak on the President’s message. He then j 
reviewed that document, taking exceptions to 1 
the positions therein assumed relative to Sla¬ 
very, and contending for constitutional power 
to prohibit it in the Territories, 

The Committee then rose, and the House ad¬ 
journed. 

Friday,' January 16, 1857. 

SENATE. 

The Senate took up Mr. Houston’s resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Navy to state 
what is the number of deserters from the navy 
since the passage of the act to promote the 
efficiency of that branch of the public service, 
Ac. 

Mr. Mallory objected to its adoption, as being 
a needless exposure of transactions wbieb have 
gone beyond the control of the Navy Depart¬ 
ment and the Senate. 

At one o’clock, Mr. Houston’s resolution was 
laid aside for (he special order, the bill for the 
settlement of the accounts of the officers of the 
Revolutionary army. 

Mr. Toombs ineffectually moved its indefinite 
postponement. Lost—nays 26, yeas 22. 


On motion of Mr. Pugh, the further consid¬ 
eration of the bill was then postponed until the 
first Monday in December next—yeas 24, nays 

23. 

After the passage of sundry private bills, the 
Senate adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE. 

The House took up the private calendar, and 
passed thirteen private bills. 

Mr. Kelsey, rising to a question of privilege, 
offered a preamble setting forth that Joseph L. 
Chester had been summoned before the corrup¬ 
tion investigating committee, and had neglected 
to appear: and concluded with a resolution that 
the Speaker he directed to issue his warrant, 
directed to the Sergeant-at-Arms, commanding 
him to take into custody the body of Mr. Ches¬ 
ter, wherever found, and the same forthwith 
bring to the bar of the House, to answer for con¬ 
tempt. 

Mr. Florence inquired where was the author¬ 
ity for all this ? 

Mr. Orr was permitted to make a statement. 
The committee had not acted in this matter 
without looking fully into the authorities, which 
they thought fully sustained them in the appli¬ 
cation they had made. 

A case occurred in 1817 or ’18, to this effect: 
A party applied to Levi Williams, a member of 
this House, and proposed to pay him a pecu¬ 
niary consideration to make a favorable report 
on a certain bill. Mr. Williams brought the 
fact to the attention of the House, which order¬ 
ed the arrest of the party in the langnage of 
the resolution now before the House, which the 
present committee copied from the proceedings 
in that case. The party was brought before the 
House, and, after trial, reprimanded only by the 
Speaker, because there were mitigating circum¬ 
stances. 

After his discharge from custody, he institu 
ted action against the Sergeant-at-Arms for 
false imprisonment. The case was tried in the 
United States Circuit Court, and decided against 
the plaintiff; and on an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, that tribunal decided that the House had 
power, and that it was properly exercised. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms was protected and the com¬ 
plaint dismissed. 

The witness in the present case was subpoe¬ 
naed, but failed to appear. If the House had 
not power to enforce the attendance of witnesses, 
the investigation was a mockery, and he (Mr. 
Orr) should not continue a member of the com¬ 
mittee. If it had not power to enforce recu¬ 
sants to testify of facts within their knowledge, 
the investigation would fall to the ground. 

Mr. Brown. I was informed this morning that 
Mr. Chester is sick, and unable to be present 
before the committee. I would ask the com¬ 
mittee if they can produce evidence that Mr. 
Chester refused to appear. 

Mr. Paine. That is of no consequence to the 
matter before the House. 

The House refused to lay the resolution on 
the table, and passed it by a nearly unanimous 


The House then adjourned. 

Saturday, January 17, 1857. 

The Senate did not sit to-day. 

HOUSE. 

The House took up the bill from the Court 
of Claims for the relief of Asbury Diekins, re¬ 
ported from the Committee of the Whole on 
Saturday last with the recommendation that it 
do not pass. 

The bill led to a long debate, in which 
Messrs. Haven, of New York, and Penning¬ 
ton, of New Jersey, favored the claim, and 
Messrs. Letcher, of Virginia, and Giddings, of 
Ohio, opposed its passage. 

The debate was terminated by the sudden 
indisposition of Mr. Giddings, who, whilst 
speaking with his characteristic earnestness, 
fell fainting into his chair. Some confusion 
ensued, which was promptly cheeked by the 
energetic conduct of the Speaker; when, on 
motion of Mr. Orr, the House adjourned. 

Mr. Giddings was borne to a sofa near the 
window, and, notwitjisUmh'ug the active offorts 
of Messrs. Chaffee, of Massachusetts, Robbins, 
of New Jersey, and Bradshaw, of Pennsylvania, 
(who are member* of the medical profession,) 
assisted by others, some time elapsed before 
Mr. G. exhibited signs of recovery. He was 
then conveyed upon the shoulders of members 
to the Speaker’s room, and additional medical 
assistance procured. 

Monday, January 19, 1857. 

SENATE. 

The consular and diplomatic appropriation 
bill was reported by Mr. Hunter, from the Com¬ 
mittee on Finance, with sundry amendments, 
which were all adopted except that allowing 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the salaries of 
twenty-five “ consular pupils,” to be appointed 
by the President in pursuance of an act of 
Congress, passed in 1856, authorizing such a 
new class of officers in connection with our 
amended consular system. 

The expediency of granting the appropria¬ 
tion in question was defended by Messrs. Hun¬ 
ter, Mason, and Toucey, and opposed by Messrs. 
Rusk, Fessenden, Toombs, Hale, and Wilson. 
On a vote being .taken, the appropriation was 
lost—yeas 11, nays 25. 

Mr. Rusk then moved that so much of the 
new consular law as authorizes the appoint¬ 
ment of “ consular pupils ” be repealed, which 
led to farther debate, involving chiefly tbe pro¬ 
priety of annexing such a repealing clause to 
an appropriation bill. 

After a debate, which was participated in by 
Messrs. Rusk, Hunter, Toucey, Collamer, 
Brown, Mason, Pugh, Hale, Stuart, Wilson, 
and Fessenden, the amendment of Mr. Rnsk 
was carried—yeas 23, nays 12. The appropria¬ 
tion bill, with all the other amendments pro¬ 
posed by tbe Commitee on Finance, was then 
passed without couut. 

Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, moved to take up 
the bill authorizing the construction of a naval 
depot at Blythe Island, on the coast of Georgia; 
and, pending a motion to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, the Senate 
adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

During the morning hour, various resolutions 
of inquiry were introduced, and a large num- 
I ber of bills were submitted and referred. The 
House then considered, on motion of Mr. Ful¬ 
ler, of Maine, the bill arranging the collection 
districts of the Union, and designating the sev¬ 
eral ports of entry and delivery. The subject 
was clearly explained in a statement from the 
Treasury Department and by Mr. Fuller, chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Commerce, but the 
bill was not finally acted upon. 

On Mr. Grow’s motion, tbe special order, the 
tariff bill, was postponed until Friday, to allow 
Monfiay, Wednesday, and Thursday, to be devo¬ 
ted to the consideration of Territorial bills ; 
and, on Mr. Dodd's motion, the first Tuesday 


The amount of business of various kinds sub¬ 
mitted in the .course of the day would seem to 
be enough for a whole session, but much of it 
can only be preliminary to the labors of an¬ 
other Congress, 

The subject of increasing the mail facilities 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans was 
jmominent among the inquiries ordered by the 

Tuesday, January 20, 1857. 

SENATE. 

The private calendar was under considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, introduce,<f a bill re¬ 
pealing the codfish bounty law, which was re¬ 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 


At the annual meeting of the Republican 
Association of Washington, the following offi¬ 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President—B. B. French. 

First Vice President—Jacob Bigelow. 
Second Vice President —Martin Buell. 
Business Secretary—Lems Clephane. 
Corresponding Secretary —H. I. Schreiner. 
Treasurer —William Blanchard. 

Directors —E. M. Joslin, Joseph Gerhardt, 
H. L. Brown. 

EYE AND EAR, AND ARTIFICAL EYES. 

D R. KNAPP, Oculist, of No. 140 Main street, Buffalo, 
New York, continues to successfully treat all dis- 


Paris Conference .—A Paris correspondent 
of Le Nord, published at Brussels, written on 
the 26th of December, says: 

“ I am happy to be able to prove to you how 
well founded were the hopes I had expressed 
relative to a satisfactory arrangement of the 
Bessarabian frontier question. It appears a 
new line of frontier has now been definitely ar¬ 
ranged. Bolgrad will be incorporated with 
Moldavia; the Isle of Serpents and the Delta 
of the Danube will belong to Turkeyand 
Russia will receive in exchange, and as an offi¬ 
cial compensation for this last concession, and 
as a real equivalent for Bolgrad, a territory of 
140 square miles, which would advance her 
territory to the second Yalpuek, and would 
easily permit her to establish a central admin¬ 
istration for her Bulgarian population. In this 
manner, all parties will be satisfied: Russia 
will lose none of her Bulgarian subjects; Eng¬ 
land and Austria will no longer fear for the 
Danube; and Turkey will be equally satisfied. 
It appears that the honor of this arrangement 
is due to the Emperor Napoleon, who first con¬ 
ceived the idea, and has got it accepted, in 
principle at least, by all parties. The repre¬ 
sentatives of Russia have likewise approved, 
and have demanded, by telegraph, the ratifica¬ 
tion from the Court. As soon as this answer 
shall arrive, and perhaps it has arrived by this 
time, nothing will oppose the meeting of the 
Conference. With respect to the Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, I may affirm that Russia will be repre¬ 
sented in the Conferences by the Baron de 
Brunow, in addition to Count Kisseleff, as first 
Plenipotentiary.” ‘ 

THE RUPTURE BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND 
SWITZERLAND. 

From the Paris Presse, Dec. 27. 

We have little to say about Swiss affairs. An 
attempt at reconciliation has actually been 
made at Berne. It was to have been effected 
by a collective note from the representatives of 
the European Powers and of the Minister of the 
United States; but it was not effected, some of 
the plenipotentiaries having urged that they had 
not sufficient power. It is also said that Aus¬ 
tria seized the occasion to fling at the United 
States the Monroe doctrine—that is to say, to 
contest their interference in European affairs, 
even as their pretensions are to oppose European 
influence in the affairs of the New World. 

Will this attempt at negotiation be the last ? 
We may be allowed to doubt it. To-day, even, 
there is a report of a new proposition transmit¬ 
ted to Berue by the French Government. We 
also hear (but perhaps it is only the same thing 
under another form) of propositions transmitted 
by the four Powers which signed the London 
protocol — propositions which have probably 
been! accepted by Prussia. On the other hand, 
we have stated that the pretensions of Prussia 
are looked upon now with less favor, even in 
Germany, and especially in those States which 
will suffer from hostilities if they allow a pas¬ 
sage to the Prussian soldiers. 

SPAIN. 

According to one of the Ministerial papers of 
Madrid, of the 24th December, Santa Anna, of 
Mexico, has sent agents to Madrid to propose to 
re establish monarchy in Mexico, with a Span¬ 
ish prince'or sovereign, provided the Spanish 
Government will grant him certain assistance. 
The Epoca opposes any such project, unless it 
be freely demanded by public opinion in Mex¬ 
ico, and have the support of England and 
France. 

BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON. 

The East India mail had been telegraphed. 
On the 24th of October, the city of Canton was 
bombarded by the British, under Admiral Sey¬ 
mour. The collision was owing to the^seizure 
of twelve British seamen on board a vessel in 
the river. The British Consul interfered, and 
was insulted and threatened with violence, and, 
when remonstrating with the Chinese Governor 
General, was treated with contempt. 

Matters were placed in the hands of Admiral 
Seymour on the 21st of October, and hostilities 
commenced on the 24th. The forts at Canton 
were taken, and several destroyed. The Gov¬ 
ernor still rejecting Seymour’s demand for satis¬ 
faction, fire was opened on the 27th on the city 
walls and the Governor’s palace. The walls 
were breached and stormed on the 29th, and 
the troops penetrated to the palace, but were 
withdrawn in the evening. British loss, three 
killed and twelve wounded. 

Attempts at negotiation continuing fruitless, 
the city was bombarded on the 3d and 4th of 
November. On the 26th, twenty-three war 
junks were destroyed by a British steamer, and 
further time was given to make reparation, but 
the Chinese remained obstinate. 

FURTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 

The naval force brought by Admiral Seymour 
against Canton consisted of three frigates, one 
brig, and five steamers. The details are not 
materially different from the accounts brought 
by the City of Washington. Some of the forts 
taken were burnt, and others occupied by 
British artillery. One hundred and seventy 
guns were spiked. 

Notwithstanding the capture of the forts, the 
Governor refused to make the apology demand¬ 
ed. He, however, sent to the Admiral twelve 
persons, purporting to be the captured seamen, 
but, they not proving the same, the Encounter 
opened fire on the city walls, the artillery com¬ 
pany co operating from the captured forts, 
while a steamer proceeded up the river and 
shelled the forts on the heights. On the 25th 
of October the walls were breached and the 
city entered, but was subsequently abandoned. 

The junks were also destroyed, as before re¬ 
ported. In the encounter with the junks, the 
steamer Barraeouta received eighty shots in 
her hull and rigging. 

The Bogue forts were captured on the 12th 
of November. On the 15th, thejChinese had 
remanned the Barrier forts, and fired into the 
mail steamer Canton. The British loss in all 
the operations was but trifling. The English 
and American ladies had been previously re¬ 
moved to Hong Kong, together with the treas¬ 
ure. A detachment of marines from the 
American sloop-of-war Portsmouth guarded the 
factories. 

The account of the American affair with the 
Chinese is not very full. It is said that an 
American ship was fired into by the Chinese 
fort in Macao roads, whereupon the Portsmouth 
proceeded to destroy it, at the same time noti¬ 
fying the Chinese authorities that unless repara¬ 
tion were made, hostile operations would en¬ 
sue. The San Jaeinto was at Whampoa, an¬ 
chored off French Island, with the Portsmouth 
and Levant, 

The British Consul, on November lfith, in¬ 
formed the European community that the Ad¬ 
miral deemed it inexpedient to disclose his fu¬ 
ture movements, but said that there was no 
immediate prospect of quietness. 

The mail steamer mgt a French frigate ap¬ 
proaching the seat of war. 

Warlike preparations in Switzerland and 
Prussia continue vigorous. Hopes of peace 
preponderate, however. Meantime, the Amer¬ 
ican Minister to Switzerland has gone to Ber¬ 
lin, to offer, as is reported, the mediation of the 
United States. Other improbable reports of 
good offices on the part of the United States 
prevailed, 

The message of the President of the Swiss 
Federation is published. The substance of it 
is, that all the foreign Ministers at Berne made 
a proposal to the Swiss authorities to give up 
the trial of the Neufchatel prisoners, and that 
their respective Governments would endeavor 
to induce Prussia to recognise the absolute in¬ 
dependence of Houfchatel. The proposition 
fell to the gronpu. 

The Federal Assembly, before adjourning, 
passed decrees that the Federal Council will 
continue their endeavors to procure a pacific 
recognition of the independence of Neufchatel, 
appr'C v 'n2 the military levies as ordered, grant¬ 
ing unlimited credit and authority to the Fed¬ 
eral Council to take ulterior measures to defend 
the country to the last extremity, and author¬ 
izing a loan of thirty millions of francs- 

It is said that a French army of sixty thou¬ 
sand men, under Canrobert, will be assembled 
on the Eastern frontier, to meet emergencies. 

Berlin reports, probably exaggerations, as¬ 
sert that the French will occupy Neufchatel 
and Geneva,gnd Austria the “Pays Deavaud.” 
It is also suid that these jJoprntpgBts are un ;. 
ted in the determination to wring from Prussia 
the concession that her territory shall no long, 
er harbor political refugees. 

The march of tfie Prussians against Switzer¬ 
land is postponed till the 6th of January, some 
say the 15th, or later. 

The Plenipotentiaries of the Powers which 
signed the treaty of peace, met at Paris, De¬ 
cember 31st. A programme was read, stating 
that, whereas a difficulty had arisen in executing 
article twenty of the treaty, the contracting 
Powers have met to consider under what cir¬ 


cumstances the difficulties can be arrauged. 
Compliments were exchanged on the concilia¬ 
tory spirit exhibited on all hands. A new line 
is to be traced out as the Bessarabian frontier, 
Russia renouncing her pretensions to New Bol¬ 
grad and the Isle of Serpents, the Delta of the 
Danube being given up to Turkey, in compen¬ 
sation for a district of land to be accorded to 
Russia towards the north of Moldavia. 

It is reported that none of the Plenipotentia¬ 
ries offered remarks against the propositions, 
but that some minor points were mooted, as yet 
unknown to the public. The Conference sat 
five hours on Wednesday. 

The Paris Constitutionnel announces the 
second sitting of the Congress for Saturday or 
Sunday. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh in the Debats 
confirms the accounts of the concentration of a 
considerable military force near Bakus, on the 
Caspian, and says that the whole Circassian 
army could, at brief notice, act with them. 

MARKETS. 

In the Liverpool breadstuffs market, holders 
of wheat demand an advance. Flour was quiet, 
but steady. The following are quotations: 
White wheat 9s. 3 d. @ 10s., red 8s. 6 A. @ 9s. 
2d. Western Canal flour 32s. @ 33s.; Balti¬ 
more and Philadelphia 32s. 6d. @ 33s. 6d. ; 
Ohio 35s. @ 36s. Yellow and mixed corn 35s. 
6d., white 35s. @ 36s. Provisions were gen¬ 
erally unchanged. 

ARRIVAL OF THE GEORGE LAW. 

Two Weeks Later from California—Interesting 

from Central America—Position of General 

Walker—Important Judicial Decisions in Cali¬ 
fornia—Indian Battles in Oregon, &o. 

New York, Jan. 13.—The steamship George 
Law, from Aspinwall,has arrived, bringing da,tes 
from San Francisco to the 22d nit., and up- 
wards of $1,250,000 in specie, assigned chiefly 
as follows: 

Mcooro. DjxxbI & Co., $175,000; William 
Hoge k Co., $100,000; Metropolitan Bank, 
$160,000; Wells, Fargo, & Co., $162,000; 
Wines & Co., $14,000. 

The George Law connected at the Isthmus 
with the steamer Sonora. 

The John L. Stephens was passed Decem¬ 
ber 25th, bound up. 

The steamer Granada sailed from Aspinwall 
January 4th for Havana. 

The Golden Gate left Panama for San Fran¬ 
cisco January 1st, with the New York passen¬ 
gers and mails of the 21st of December. 

The ship Independence, from St. Mary’s, 
was lying at Panama, and the ship Cyane 
was at Aspinwall, with all on board well. 

The advices from San Juan del Norte are to 
December 22d. No tidings from Gen. Walker’s 
movements had been received there for some 
days previously. Mr. Scott had quarrelled with 
him, and stopped running his boats. Walker 
had seized for his own use all the steamers on 
the lake and river. Letters from Granada, to 
Dec. 1st, state that the two hundred men were 
still hemned in at the Church at Guadalupe, and 
were destitute of water, and subsisting on horses. 
Nevertheless, they obstinately refused quarter 
offered them by Gen. Bello. 

Mr. Morse, tbe American Commissioner at 
Bogota, had proceeded to Carthagena in a 
British steamer. 

A. B. Corwine has been officially recognised 
as United States Consul at Panama. 

The “ Yankees ” who were in possession of 
the church at Guadalupe were to he attacked 
immediately by General Belloso, after which 
the bulk of the allied army would proceed to 
operate with Gen. Canas, against San Juan, Vir¬ 
gin Bay. The loss of the filibusters, since 
Nov. 24th, is stated at three hundred. The loss 
of the allies had been small. Private letters 
state that the Indians at Ometepe had risen 
against Walker, and killed fifteen of his men. 
Walker, with one hundred and fifty men, had 
attempted to retake Granada, but was repulsed. 
Gen. Walker was preparing to attack Gen. 
Canas, who had six hundred men, well supplied 
with provisions and munitions of war. A few 
skirmishes had taken place between the ad¬ 
vanced guard. Walker’s men were said to be 
badly off, having scarcely anything to eat, and 
were dying daily of the dysentery. 

The steamer Sierra Nevada left San Francis¬ 
co on the 20th, for San Juan, with a large num¬ 
ber of recruits for General Walker. An at¬ 
tempt was made, a few days previously to her 
sailing, to sink her at the dock. 

The steamer Orizaba, from San Juan, ar¬ 
rived up on the 19th. 

Tbe Supreme Court of California has declared 
the entire State .debt unconstitutional, except¬ 
ing three hundred thousand dollars, and recom¬ 
mends the adoption of the debt by the Legisla¬ 
ture, and that the question of repudiation be 
submitted to the people. No transfer of stock 
has been made since the decision, as the people 
are opposed to repudiation. Meetings had been 
called in various parts of the State, to give ex¬ 
pression to public opinion. At a meeting'held 
at San Francisco, resolutions were passed 
pledging the redemption of the State debt by the 
people. The amount is over three million 

The court has also decided that the one million 


assessments was illegal. Also has decided a 
snit brought by the purchaser of the city scrip 
property for the recovery of the money paid to 
the city, the sale having been since declared 
illegal. The decision is, that although the 
sale was illegal, and that therefore the title 
reverts to the city, yet the purchase money 
must be received from the land commissioners 
who made the illegal sale. The amount in 
dispute is one million two hundred thousand 
dollars. The court also decided that the city is 
not liable for the three hundred seventy-five 
thousand dollars for the lot purchased for coun¬ 
ty buildings. The court sanctions the seizure 
of the Fremont Mariposa grant for taxes, and 
the estate will be sold unless the taxes are paid. 

The mining news is favorable; but he San 
Francisco markets had been dull. There had 
been large arrivals of gold during the fortnight, 
nearly the whole of which had been stored for 
lack of demand. 

The dates from Oregon are to the 11th ult. 
The Legislature organized on the 1st, by the 
election of L- F. Grover Speaker. 

A battle was fought on the 21st November 
at Paget Sound, between the Northern Indians 
and the men of the United States steamer Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Twenty-seven Indians were killed 
and twenty-one wounded. The remainder sur¬ 
rendered, But one of the steamer’s men was 
killed. 


At San Francisco, Jose Lemautour had been 
arrested, charged with an attempt to defraud 
tfie United States of lands in the city, by means 
of forged papers and perjury. 

The dates from Valparaiso are to November 
30, and Callao December 11. The markets 
at Valparaiso were dull, with large stocks of 
qierehnndisg. 

The revolution in Peru was progressing. 
Gen. Vivanco, the leader of the movement, had 
been received with enthusiasm at Areguipa, and 
several provinces had declared in his favor. 
Arica was attacked on November 24th by the 
insurgents, in the steamers Sea and Apurimao. 
Business was completely paralyzed. 

IT IS NOT A DYE I 

PRESIDENT J. H. EATON, LL. D., 

Union University, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
Says: “ Notwithstanding the irregular use of Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer, Sec.', the falling off of Mir 
ceased, and my gray locks-wererestorpd to their original color.” 

REV. M. THATCHER, (sixty years of age,) Pitcher, 
Chenango county, N. Y.: “ AIv htrir is now restored to ill 

llil REV.m CUTTE^Ed.MoUihr’s Magazine, N. Y.: 
“ My hair is changed to its natural color,” Ac. 

REV. B. P. STONE, D. D., Concord, N. II.: “ My hair, 

W REV W D S CLENDENINtchicago, I IU. r : at “I^:an add my 

l? REY n i>. a T. wS*M£iddi2to2Iu, n M V .: « My own 
hair has ^re^tjy thiche^ed, also tjiai of ori^ pi my family, 

" REV* J. P.°TulTi a N,‘Charleston, S. O.; “ The white 


ife.; without the Restorer. 

Gray-haired, bald, of persons afflicted wilh t)i 
1C hair or scalp, read the above, and judge of 


Depot, 365 Broome street, New York, 

JET Some dealers try to sell articles instead'of thi 
wfiiph they make more profit. Write to Depot for c 


Flour, Howard Street ■ 
Flour, City Mills - - - 

Rye Flour. 

Corn Meal. 

Wheat, white .... 

Wheat, red. 

Corn, white. 

Corn, yellow .... 
Rye, Pennsylvania - - 
Rye, Virginia .... 
Oats, Maryland and Virgi 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - 
Clover Seed .... 
Timothy Seed .... 
Hay, Timothy .... 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

California Election, Official. —We have 
official returns from all the counties of Califor¬ 
nia, except Plumas, which foot up as follows: 

President —Fremont, Rep., 20,357; Buchan¬ 
an, Dem., 52,224; Fillmore, Am., 35,418. 

Clerk of Supreme Court— Cole, Rep., 20,551; 
Fairfax, Dem., 50,873 ; Skinker, Am., 33,691. 

Superintendent of Instruction —Buffington, 
Rep., 20,631; Moulder, Dem., 50,474; Janes, 
Am., 35,891. 

Congress —Rankin, Rep., 21,538; Turner, 
Rep., 20,615 ; McKibben, Dem., 49,799; Scott, 
Dem., 49,709; Whitman, Am., 34,981; Dib¬ 
ble, Am., 34,466. 

American Guano. —The ship John Marshall, 
elearing coastwise for the American guano 
islands in the Pacific ocean, sailed from New 
York on Thursday, the 15th instant. This is 
the first clearance of a vessel going direct from 
this country to onr guano islands in the Pacific 
ocean. Samples of this guano have been re¬ 
ceived and tested, both in the laboratory of the 
chemist and of nature. The products of the 
soil are reported.to be threefold more than the 
products from the Peruvian guano, sowed in 
the same soil and under the same conditions; 
and this is said to be in strict accordance with 
the analysis of the eminent A. H. Hayes, of 
Boston. He reports Jarvis Island guano to 
contain 86 parts of phosphoric acid, while the 
Peruvian guano contains but 23 parts to the 100. 

The American Guano Company, having the 
fullest confidence that the islands they have 
taken possession of are covered with guano, 
and not “bird-lime,” as reported by Com. 
Mervine, have sent out in the John Marshall 
all the buildings, buoys, spars, anchors &a., 
necessary for the guano trade. 

Dreadful Hurricane at Vera Cruz. —On 
the 30th nit., a norther set it at Vera Cruz, and 
along the coast, which gradually and rapidly 
increased, until it amounted to a terrible hur¬ 
ricane, involving serious destruction to the 
shipping in port, and an awful destruction of 
human life. 

During its prevalence, no less than seven 
sailing vessels dragged their anchors, and were 
wrecked between the Southeast Fort and Hor- 
nas. Among these vessels was the brig Nenu¬ 
phar, of New York, which became a total loss. 
She was owned by Hargous Brothers, and in¬ 
sured. He crew were saved. 

The Mexican war steamer Iturbide was also 
wrecked, and one hundred of those on board 
perished. 

Church Burnt.— Philadelphia, Jan. 8, 8 P. 
M .—The fire bells are now ringing in general 
alarm. The Catholic Church of St. Malachi, 
on Eleventh and Master streets, is burning. 

A terrible snow storm commenced here at 
noon, and the snow is now six inches deep on 
a level, and two feet deep in the drifts. 

The New British Minister.— New York, 
Jan. 13.—The correspondent of the Evening 
Post confirms the Herald's statements of the 
declination of Right Hon. Chas. Pelham Yilliers, 
and says that Lord Elgin will moat likely get 
the appointment of Minister to the United States- 

The California State Debt.— New York? 
Jan. 16.—Messrs. Wells, Fargo, k Co., notwith¬ 
standing the repudiating decision of the Cali¬ 
fornia Supreme Court, will pay the balance due 
in January on the coupon bonds of the debt of 
that State. 

Inauguration of the Governor of Illi" 
nois. — Chicago, Jan. 13.—Hon. Messrs. Bis- 
sell and Wood, Governor and Lieutenant Gov¬ 
ernor elect, took the oath of office yesterday. 
The Governor’s inaugural concurs in the sug¬ 
gestions and recommendations of his predeces¬ 
sor. He recommends an amendment of the 
banking law, also an increase of Representa¬ 
tives in the Legislature. He considers the 
passage of the Kansas and Nebraska bill as 
equivalent to the recognition of Slavery as a 
leading element in the society of the Republic. 
He resisted this consummation, and, ever mind¬ 
ful of the value of the Union, and the obliga¬ 
tions of the Constitution, and the courtesies due 
our brethren of the South, will continue to re¬ 
sist it to the best of his ability. 

New Jersey Legislature.— Trenton, Jan. 

13. —The Legislature of New Jersey organized 
to-day. A. R. Spee, Democrat, was chosen 
President of the Senate, and Andrew Dutcher, 
Democrat, was elected Speaker of the House. 

Death of Judge Prentiss, of Vermont.— 
Montpelier, Vt., Jan. 15.—Hon. Samuel Pren¬ 
tiss, Judge of the United States District Court, 
and for many years United States Senator from 
Vermont, died here this afternoon. 

Minnesota Legislature.— Chicago, Jan. 

14. —The Legislature of Minnesota met on the 
7th. John B. Brislin was elected President of 
the Council. The House was not organized at 
the latest dates. 

Bloody Riot. — Albion, N, Y, Jan. 16.—A 
desperate riot is progressing here, between the 
Americans and Irish. Two men are dead, and 
several dangerously wounded. Knive3 are be¬ 
ing freely used. 

The Storm in Baltimore.— Baltimore, Jan. 
19.—Snow has been falling all night, with a 
violent gale. The streets are impassable for 
vehicles. The thermometer is 14 degrees 
above zero. 

The Storm in Philadelphia.— Philadel¬ 
phia, Jan. 19.—The storm here yesterday and 
last night was past description. The weather 
was intensely cold. No trains have been sent 
in any direction, and none will be dispatched 
till those now due arrive. 

The Storm at New York. —New York, Jan. 
19.—The storm continues with unabated vio¬ 
lence. The roads are blocked with snow. 
The Brooklyn ferry boats have nearly all sus¬ 
pended their trips. Trains are not running 
on the Long Island and New Jersey railroads. 
The Staten Island ferry boats are frozen in at 
Quarantine, 

The Storm at Albany.— Albany, Jan. 19.— 
Ths storm continues. There is now over a foot 
of snow, and it is still falling. The roads are 
blocked. The trains on the Hudson river road 
have been suspended. The thermometer yes¬ 
terday indicated 21° below zero. 

The Storm at Boston.— Boston, Jan. 19.— 
Last night occurred the most tempestuous 
storm known here for years. The streets are 
blockaded with snow. Railroad travelling is 
undoubtedly suspended for some days. Ther¬ 
mometer at Woodstock (Vt.) 30° below zero ; 
at White River Junction, 27° below. The 
snow is very heavy in that vicinity. 

ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVERSITY. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Albany Manual Labor University, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted, and or¬ 
dered to be published in the National Era; 

Resolved, That the Albany Manual Labor 
University continues to carry out, in theory and 
practice, the great and important principles 
upon which it was founded, to wit: “ Pure mo¬ 
rality and religion without sectarianism, man¬ 
ual labor, and freedom frqm distinction on ac¬ 
count of caste, color, or sex; ” that no change 
has been made, or even attempted to be made, 
in our excellent constitution. 

The school was never so flourishing as it has 
been during the last nine months; and we hope 
it is gaining favor both with God and man. 

A commodious house has been finished fgr 
the female department, and is in’successful 
operation. We hope soon to be able to finish 
another building, for chapel, recitation and 
lecture rooms, &c. 

The Board would return thanks to the liberal 
patrons of the Institution, and ask''for their 
continued prayers and support, that this may 
be one of the first Institutions in the country, 
and one of t^e jnstfamentalities'by whisk pub¬ 
lic sentiment may be corrected on the subject 
of human rights and the reforms of the age. 

S. W. Wilson, Moderator, 
John Slaughter, Clerk. 

Albany, Athens Co., O., Jan. 6, 1857. 

S. S —Money may be sent by mail at our 
risk, directed to Rev. J. Cable, Lee P. Q., 
Albany, Athens county, Ohio, 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. - 


Potatoes. Mercer - - 
Bacon, Shoulders - - 
Bacon, Sides ■ • • 
Bacon, Hams - - - 
Pork, Mess - - - - 
Pork, Prime ■ ■ - 
Beef, Mess .... 
Lard, in barrels • ■ 
Lard, in kegs - - • 
Wool, Unwashed • - 
Wool, Washed- - • 
Wool, Pulled - - - 
Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 
Wool, Choice Merino 
Butter, Western, in keg 
Butter, Roll ■ - ■ 

Coffee, Rio .... 
Coffee, Java ■ • • 


Flour, State brands - - - - $6.30 @ 6.60 

Flour, State brands, extra - - 6.60 @ 6.80 

Flour, Western.6.80 @ 7.05 

Flour, Southern.7.00 @ 7.30 

Rye Flour.3.60 @ 6.15 

Corn Meal.3.37 (§ 0.00 

Wheat, white.1.67 @ 1.80 

Wheat, red.1.57 @ 1-60 

Corn, white. 68 @ 70 

Corn, yellow. 71 (A 75 

Rye. 88 @ 90 

Oats ......... 47£@ 49J 

Clover Seed.11.00 @12.00 

Timothy Seed.3.00 @ 3.25 | 

Hay. 80 @ 87 

Hops. 8 @ 9 

Bacon, Shoulders. 7£@ 7j) 

Bacon, Sides ...... 9J@ 0 

Bacon, Hams. 9§@ 10J 

Pork, Mess. 20.00 @21.00 

Pork, Prime.17.25 @17.50 

Beef.J.25 @10.00 

Lard, in barrels. 13 @ 00 

Lard, in kegs. 00 @ 00 

Butter, Western. 16 @ 22 

Butter, State. 20 @ 24 

Cheese. 8J@ 10 J 

Coffee, Rio. 10f@ 11 

Coffee, Java ...... 13j@ 14if 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Washed. 45 @ 00 

Wool,-Pulled. 33 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 36 @ 52 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 29.50 @30.00 

Lime, Rockland.1.16 @ 0.00 

Lime, common - - ... 80 @ 00 

WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT 1 

FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 

Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post¬ 
age, to any who may order them, forYS cents 
a copy. The work forms’a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power "—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class — Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy —being a speech delivered fey Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free¬ 
dom —being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics —a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi¬ 
can Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi¬ 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon, D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis¬ 
souri. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com¬ 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move¬ 
ment and its bearings ; accounts of KansaB af¬ 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the Republican movement. 

Republican Rooms, 
Washington, Nov. 17, 1856. 

As the subscriber is in daily receipt of orders 
for complete sets and sundry copies of docu¬ 
ments and speeches issued by the Republican 
Association of this city during the late cam¬ 
paign, he deems it proper to state his inability 
to supply these orders, as previous to the elec¬ 
tion all documents on hand were gratuitously 
distributed in sections where thought most 
needed, 

As most of onr publications were stereotyped, 
we propose, for the accommodation of onr 
friends wanting sets, to issue them shortly in a 
bound volume, with the addition of some other 
matter, which may be considered desirable for 
future reference and preservation. 

Lewis Clephane, 

See. Republican Association. 

REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS of 1856. 

A small edition of this volume will be pub¬ 
lished and ready for distribution by February 
1st. It will contain the most important Con¬ 
gressional speeches and documents issued by 
the Republican Association during the late 
campaign; the platforms of the three parties; 
the Kansas Laws; the Fugitive Slaye Bill of 
1850, <Sfc.; making a volume of 400 pages, and 
will be sold at the low price of 75 cents in pa¬ 
per cover, and $1 in cloth, (free of postage.) 

To secure copies, orders should be sent in 
early. Lewis Clephane, 

Sec. Republican A.ssociation, 
Washington, D. C. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 


HERALDS OF FREEDOM. 


A MAGNIFICENT Lithographic Print, with the above 
title and motto, i mended as a companion to the 

“CHAMPIONS OF FREEDOM/’ 


I of tlie art, by that unrivalled French artist, L. Grozelier, 
from daguerreotypes taken expressly for the purpose, and 


RAPID WRITING. 

I 7VERY ONE has observed, with impatience, tho te 
j diousness of ordinary writing, us compared with th 


Every body needs more or less purging. Purge the 
blood from its impurities. Purge the bowels, liver, and 
tbe whole visceral system, from obstructions. Purge out 
the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. 
Bui for diseases, we should die only of old age. Take 
antidotes early, and thrust it from the system, before it is 
yet too strong to yield. 

Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it i* 
weak, but when it has taken a strong hold. Read th« 
astounding statements of those who have been cured by 
them from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Dis¬ 
eases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Internal Pains. 
Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
many less dangerous but still threatening ailments, such 
as Pimples on the Face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, 
Loss of Appetite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, 
Colds. Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative remedy is required. 

These are no random statements, but are authenticated 
by your own neighbors and your own physicians. 


rrniE third kxhj 

JL chanics’ Institute 


si five years. My sermons are written almost exc 
rely ill it.”— Rev. /. T. Cooper , Philadelphia . 

The “ American Manual of Phonography” is the lat 
d best work in exposition of the system, being w 
apted for study without a teacher. On the receipt 
cents, in postage stamps or silver, it will be sent 
y. address, postage paid, by return mail. Address 

LONGLEY BROTHERS. 

525 Cincinnati, Ohio 

WHO WILL NOT POSSESS IT? 
Every Library and Every Home 

SHOULD HAVE 

GOODRICH’S 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. 

two volumes, lips pages, large 12mo, 26 Original I 


THE NAPOLEON OF THE PEN, 


SO GENERALLY AND SO FULLY QUOTED; 


close on Monday, the 30th of March. 

I The Machinery Department will be under the charge of 
a pnictirri! machini.-l. :uui ••very l";iciliiy in ilie w:iy of 


warded, and any further information given, on application 
to the undersigned, to whom all communications on tho 
subject of live Exhibition should be addressed. 

CHARLES F. STANSBURY, 

523 Superintendent of the Exhibition. 

WANTED, 

1 OOO AG;E NTS. For sure, unparalleled induce- 
ments in selling Premium Inks and other' 
chemicals, send stamp to M. J. COOK, A. B 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 

CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 

Prepared by 

Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

Will effectually cure 

LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 

Clinnic or 1Vmrns Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, anti 
all Diseases ansmg from a disordered Liver or Stomach, 

T HE Proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to 
this preparation, docs so with a feeling of the utmost 


c pleasure to sell such a remedy. Ollr physicians no 
nger scout at it, but are compelled to acknowledge its 
tnnsic value, and the greater part of them have hud 
aguanimity sufficiently to lay aside their prejudices, and 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon¬ 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for May, 1856, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEFENCE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

SPEECH OF HOnThENRY WILSON, 

Of Massachusetts, 

Ga the PPepiflottfc’B Message. 


Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. President: In the memorable debate of 
1830 on Foote’s resolution,, Mr. Webster, in that 
magnificent speech, which won for him the proud 
title of the ablost defender of the Constitution, 
spoke of the Ordinance of 1187 as a meas¬ 
ure of great foresight and wisdom, which had 
laid the interdict against personal servitude over 
the region northwest of the Ohio while it was 
yet a wilderness, deeper than all local laws or 
local constitutions. “ We are accustomed,” said 
he, “to praise the lawgivers of antiquity; we 
help to perpetuate the fame of Solon and Lycur- 
gus; but I doubt whether one single law of any 
lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced effects 
of more distinct, marked, and lasting character, 
than the Ordinance of 1787.” This tribute to the 
orowning work of the old Congress of the Con¬ 
federation brought upon him and upon his sec¬ 
tion of-the Union the accusation of making an 
onset upon the South; of interfering with their 
domestic institutions; of endangering the rela¬ 
tion of master and slave. General Ilayne, his 
distinguished opponent, who fought then the 
first great battle of nullification under tbe eye of 
his great leader, Mr. Calhoun, who then presided 
over the Senate, brought these accusations into 
the Senate, and hurled them against Mr. Webster, 
and against the people of the North. Mr. Web- 
Sterrnet theso accusations, these unjust reproach¬ 
es, with a prompt and emphatic denial. After 
expressing his surprise that these charges should 
be brought into the Senate, he said : 


‘ and peculiar concerns. When it became necss- 
1 sary, or was thought so by some political per- 
1 sous, to find an unvarying ground for the exelu- 

* sion of Northern men from confidence and from 
‘ lead iu the affairs of the Republic, then, and 
‘ not till then, the cry was raised, and the feeling 
‘ industriously excited, that the influence of 
‘ Northern men in the public councils would en- 

* danger tbe relation of master and Blave. This 
‘ is a delicate and sensitive point in Southern 
1 feeling; and of late years it has always been 
‘ touched, and generally with effect, whenever 
‘ the object has been to unite the South against 
‘ Northern men or Northern measures. Thisfeel- 
‘ ing, always carefully kept alive, and maintained 


‘ without adequate cause, and the suspicion 
‘ which exists is wholly groundless. There is not, 
‘ and never has been, a disposition in the North 
1 to interfere with these interests of the South. 
‘ Such interference has never been supposed to 
‘ be within the power of the Government; nor 
1 has it been in any way attempted. The Slavery 
1 cf the South has always been regarded as a 
‘ matter of domestic policy, left with the States 
‘ themselves, and with which the Federal Gov- 
1 eminent had nothing to do.” 

The motive, Mr. President, for theso unjust 
accusations “ of some persons in the South ” 
against the people of the North, is here clearly 
stated by Mr. Webster. That motive has con¬ 
tinued to animate this class of persons to this 
day. It is even now stronger than when it 
prompted the arraignment of Mr. Webster for his 
eulogium upon the Ordinance of 1787. The 
“ sensitive point in Southern feeling " has been 
“ carefully kept alive ” up to this hoar, “ and 
maintained at too intense a heat to admit dis¬ 
crimination or reflection.” Nor were there 
wanting in 1830 Northern men to echo the words, 
and join in tbe cry against the people of the 
North. If Mr. Webster, for a simple and beau¬ 
tiful tribute to the beneficent effects of the Ordi¬ 
nance of 17«7, was arraigned on this floor in 1830 
by one of the most accomplished statesmen of 
the South; if there were then found Northern 
men ready to echo his words, surely the men who 
now vote to apply the principle of that great 
Ordinance to the vast territorial possessions of 
the Ropublio cannot hope to escape the misrep¬ 
resentation, censure, and reproaoh, of Southern 
men, who see in the expansion of Freedom the 
signs of their waning power, or of that class of 
Northern men who 

— -“in the dust are groping 


But, sir, I can stand, we can stand here to-day 
and say, as the great New England orator then 
said, that their accusations and suspicions are 
wholly groundless—that no attempt has ever 
been made, since Washington took tbe oath of 
office on the 30th of April, 1789, to this hour, 
to interfere with the legal and constitutional 
rights of the people of tbs Southern States in 
their domestic concerns. 

On the 4th of November last, more than one 
million three hundred thousand men, intelligent, 
patriotic, liberty-loving, law-abiding citizens of 
New England, the great Central States, and of 
the Northwest, holding with our Republican 
fathers that all men are created equal, and have 
an inalienable right to liberty; that the Consti¬ 
tution of the United Stales was ordained and es¬ 
tablished to secure that inalienable right every¬ 
where under its exclusive authority; denying 
“ the authority of Congress, of a Territorial Leg¬ 
islature, of any individual or association of indi- 


stitution confers upon Congress sovereign power 
over the Territories of the United States, and 
that in the exercise of this power it is both the 
right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
Territories those twin relics of barbarism, Polyg¬ 
amy and Slavery.” Believing, with Franklin, 
that “ Slavery is an atrocious debasement of hu- 


is fraught with more misery than ages of that 
which we rose in rebellion to oppose”—with 
Madison, that “ Slavery is a dreadful calamity,” 
that “imbecility .is ever attendant upon a coun¬ 
try filled with slaves”—with Monroe, that “Sla¬ 
very has preyed upon the vitals ot the communi¬ 
ty in all the States where it has existed ”—with 
Montesquieu, that “ even the very earth, which 
teems with profusion under the cultivating hand 
of the free-born laborer, shrinks into barrenness 
from the contaminating sweat-of a slave ”—they 


Accepting the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States as 
their political charts—avowing their purposes to 
be to maintain tbe Constitution, the Federal 
Union, and the rights of the States—proclaiming 
everywhere their purpose not to make war upon 
the South, not to interfere with the legal and 
constitutional rights of the people of any of the 
States—they gave their votes with the profound- 
est conviction that they were discharging the 
duties sanctioned by humanity, patriotism, and 
religion. Youth with its high hopes and aspira¬ 
tions—manhood in the vigor and maturity of its 
powers—age with its rich and ripe experiences, 
inspired with the spirit of Washington, when he 
announced to Robert Morris that his “suffrage 
should not bo wanting” to effect “tbe abolition 
of Slavery” in his native Virginia “in the only 
proper and effectual mode in which it could be 
accomplished—thatis, bylegislative authority”— 
severed the ties which had bound them to other 
organizations, and united to prohibit Slavery 
everywhere outside the slave States, where it 
exists under the exclusive authority of Congress. 
This is the offenco of these one million three hun¬ 
dred thousand sons of the free North, upon whom 
the unkennelled hounds of the slave propagand¬ 
ists have been unleashed. 

Sir, the President of the United States, in this 
his last will and testament, has arraigned these 
one million three hundred thousand intelligent 
and patriotic freemen of the country. His ac¬ 
cusations have gone forth over tbe land. Steam 
and sail, wind and wave, are bearing these ac¬ 
cusations all over the Christian and civilized 
world. Wherever our country is known, these 
accusations made by the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic will meet tbe eye or reach the ear of 
men. I indulge the hope, however, that the 
Republicans of tbe Old World who have been 
and now are branded as factionists, disorgan¬ 
izes, levellers, enemies of churches and hierarch¬ 
ies, will remember that the Republicans of the 
New World, who battle for the liberty of man 
against the dominion of man, are doomed, like 
themselves, to share the contumely and reproach- 


tempt te organize a sectional party, and usurp 
the Government of the country. He proceeds to 
arraign more than one million three hundred 
thousand citizens of the free North, and to charge 
them with forming associations of individuals 
“who, pretending to seek only to prevent the 
spread of Silvery into the present or future in¬ 
choate States, are really inflamed with a desire 
to change the domostic institutions of existing 
States ”—with seeking “ an object which they 
well know to be a revolutionary one”—with'en¬ 
tering “ a path which leads nowhere, unless it be 
to civil war and disunion”—with being “per¬ 
fectly aware that the only path to the accom¬ 
plishment ” of the change they seek “ is through 
burning cities and ravaged fields and slaughtered 
populations”—with endeavoring “ to prepare the 
people of the United States for civil war by doing 
everything in tbeir power to deprive the Consti¬ 
tution and the laws of moral authority, and to 
undermine the fabric of the Union by appeals to 
passion and sectional prejudice, by indoctrinating 
its people with reciprocal hatred, and by educa¬ 
ting them to stand face to face as enemies.” 

Sir, I deny each—every one—ay, all of these 
charges. There is not the semblance of truth 
in them. If the serpent that stole into Eden, that 
beguiled our first mother, which the angels 

had glided into the Executive Mansion, that ser¬ 
pent could not have hissed into the President’s 
ear words more skillfully adapted to express the 
precise and exact opposite of truth. Sir, these 
accusations against as intelligent and patriotic 
men as ever rallied around the standard of Free¬ 
dom, are untruthful and malignant, showing that 
the shafts hurled in the conflict through which 
we have just passed, rankle in his bosom. 

Senators express their surprise that wo on this 
side of the Chamber should utter the indigna¬ 
tion which men who have any spirit, any sense 
of honor, should feel at these malignant and false 
charges of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic. 
Sir, he has undertaken to arraign us before the 
world, as making pretensions to one line of poli¬ 
cy, when we intended to act up to another. He 
has charged ds with engaging in revolutionary 
movements. He has charged us with having en¬ 
tered on a lino of policy that has no possible out¬ 
let but civil war and disunion. He has charged 
us with thus acting, in the full knowledge that 
our path leads over ravaged fields, burning cities, 
and slaughtered populations. He has charged us 
with undermining the Constitution and laws of 
our country; with arraying the people of one 
section against the others, learning them to 
stand face to face as enemies. Sir, we should 
meet the scorn and contempt of all honorable 
men, if we did not utter the feelings which these 
unjust, untruthful, and malignant aspersions upon 
the people whose representatives we are, excite 
in our bosoms. To us, to the people he has 
so bitterly assailed, these expressions of tbe 
President’s personal opinion are of very little 
importance. We know his weight of metal, and 
the limited range of his vision. TheNew Hamp¬ 
shire Patriot , the Boston Post, and the Washing¬ 
ton Union, are liitle calculated to convey to tbe 
Executive that exact, full, and accurate informa¬ 
tion, which would entitle bis personal opinions to 
much consideration. These charges, however, 
derive some little importance from his high posi- 

Thero is one member of his Cabinet, whose 
hand some think they see in the message, who 
knows full well the character of this production— 
I mean the learned Attorney General. His vast 
acquisitions and tireless industry, his early asso¬ 
ciations and correspondence with the Abolition¬ 
ists of New England, all teach him that these 
accusations against the people of the North are 
without any foundation. For years he was in cor¬ 
respondence with the leading Abolitionists of the 
North. I remembor, sir, the public letter penned 
in his night-dress, dictated by the poet Whittier, 
which he wrote to seoure Abolition votes. I 
remember too, sir, that when Wise made the 
insolent threat that they would introduce Slavery 
into the North, ho indignantly answered, that 
before they could introduce Slavery into the 
North, her cities and villages would be levelled 
in the dust, so that squadrons ot cavalry could 
gallop over them unimpeded, as tho steeds sweep 
over the boundless prairies of the West. He 
should have restrained the pen which libels more 
than one hundred thousand sons of his native 
State, whose only offence is that they have resolv¬ 
ed that Slavery shall never be introduced “ into 
the North.” Sir, theBe aspersions of the Executive 
upon Northern men will recoil upon his own 
head. He will go oat of power with the stern 
I condemnation of hundreds of thousands who were 
instrumental in elevating him to that lofty posi¬ 
tion from which he has hurled his envenomed 
shafts. 

The first charge is, that associations have been 
formed of persons pretending to seek the restric¬ 
tion of Slavery in the Territories, but who desire 
to interfere with Slavery in the States. This does 
not apply to the Garrison Abolitionists—they do 
not pretend to act in favor of the restriction of 
Slavery in the Territories; the Gerrit Smith Abo¬ 
litionists do not make that pretension. These 
words apply to the Republican party of the 
United States—a party that has given a larger 
vote in the free North, by nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand, than any party ever gave there 
before—a vote within a few thousands as large 
as Taylor received in 1848, or Scott in 1852, in 
the whole Union. 

But the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Push] under¬ 
took to break this charge, the other day, by tell? 
ing ub, on this side of the Chamber, that if our 
positions were as we stated them to be, the Pres¬ 
ident could not have intended this attack upon 
us ; that he meant it for tho little organization of 
Abolitionists in the North. , I was surprised that 
the Senator should have invented such an excuse 
for the Chief Magistrate. I tell the Senator, and 
i tell other Senators, that this excuse will not do. 
Tho President intended to arraign the electors 
who voted for Fremont; his words do not apply 
to the Garrison Abolitionists, or to that class of 
radical Abolitionists who supported Gerrit Smith 
for the Presidency. 

Sir, Senators who have undertaken to sustain 
or rather to apologize for this extraordinary 
course of the President, have condemned the dis¬ 
cussion of the Slavery question duringthe past 
few years. I commend to Senators who censure 
the people for these discussions, the words of 
James Madison, that— 

“Everything which tends to increase danger, 

' Involve national expense or safety, becomes of 
1 concern to every part of the Union, and is a 
1 proper Bubject for tho consideration of those 
1 charged with the general administration of the 


out of the slavery of nearly four millions of men 
in America. American Slavery, our connections 
with it, and our relations to it, and the obligations 
these connections and relations impose upon us 
as men, as citizens of the States and the United 
States, make up the overshadowing issues of the 
age in which we live. Philanthropists who have 
sounded the depths and shoals of humanity; 
scholars who have laid under contribution the 
domain of matter and of mind, of philosophic 
inquiry and historical research; statesmen, who 
are impressing their genius upon tbe institutions 
of their country and their age—all are now illus¬ 
trating, by their genius, learning, and eloquence, 
the vast and Complicated issues involved in the 
great problems we, of this age, in America, are 
working out. “ The transcendent magnitude of 
the interests involved in the existence and expan¬ 
sion of the system of human bondage in America 
is arresting the attention of the people, and stir¬ 
ring the country to its profoundest depths. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] 
quoted a remark of mine, to the effect that this 
agitation of the Slavery question would never 
cease while the soil of the Republic should be 
trod by the foot of a slave. That sentiment I 
repeat here to-day. I believe it. GOD is the 
greiW agitator. While his throne stands, agita¬ 
tion will go on until the foot of a slave shall not 
press the soil of the eastern or western continent. 

Would that Senator suppress all aspirations for 
human Liberty ? I commend to the Senator the 
words of Henry Olay, whom he followed so de¬ 
votedly while living, by whose bedside be stood 
when dying, and whose memory he cherishes 
and reveres. Of those who would repress all 
generous effort for Freedom in America, Henry 
Olay said: 

“ They must blow out the moral lights around 
‘ us, and extinguish that greatest torch of all 
1 which America presents to a benighted world, 

1 pointing the way to their rights, liberties, and 
1 happiness. And when they achieve all theso 
‘ purposes, their work will be incomplete. 

1 They must penetrate the human soul, anderadi- 
1 cate the light of reason and the love of Liberty. 

‘ Then, and not till then,- when universal dark- 
1 ness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate 
1 Slavery, and repress all sympathies and all 
1 humane and benevolent efforts among freemen, 

1 in behalf of the unhappy portion of our race 
‘ doomed to bondage.” 

I commend, Mr. President, these words of the 
great American statesman to Senators who would 
silence every noble pulsation of the human heart 
which beats for the liberty of the poor unfortunate 
men now held in perpStual bondage. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] 
told us the other day that Garrison had said, if 
he had a million of votes, he would give them all 
for Fremont. Sir, the impression haB gone out 
to the country, that Garrison voted for Fremont. 
The Senator’s remark will deceive those who 
have already been deceived, and mislead those 


who have already been misled. Garrison had 
but one vole to give, but he did not give even 
that for Fremont. Garrison, speaking for him¬ 
self and his associates, did say: 

“ The best wishes of every enlightened friend 
1 of Freedom must be on the side of Fremont; so 
‘ that, if there were no moral barrier to our voting, 
‘ and we had a million of votes to bestow, we 


‘ party is, on other ground—-its fidelity to the Uni- 
‘ ted States Constitution, in regard to its Pro-Sla- 
‘ very compromises—it is deserving of commenda- 
‘ tion for endeavoring to baffle the designs of the 
‘ Slave Power in regard to our vast Territorial 
‘ possessions at the West.” 

Sir, this is what Garrison said; and I call upon 
the Senator to place this matter right before the 
people whose ear he has. Garrison said, in ex¬ 
planation of this position: 

“ We have uniformly expressed our preference 
‘ for Fromont as against Buchanan or Fillmore, 

1 and this is the universal feeling of the ‘ultra Abo- 
‘ litionists; ’ not because Fremont is an Aboii- 
1 tionist, not because his party gives any counte- 
‘ nance whatever to our disunion views, or to 
‘ ‘ ultraism ’ in any shape; but because he and 
1 they are right in resisting the extension of Sla- 
‘ very, and in that act necessarily have our sym- 
‘ pathies and good wishes, however culpable 
‘ they may be, and are, in other respects; just as 
‘ wo approved of Mr. Webster’s course when he 
‘ declared: 1 The freemen of the North have a 
‘ deep interest in keeping labor free, exclusively 
1 free, in the new Territories.’ * * * * ‘I 
1 shall consent to no extension of the area of 
1 Slavery upon this continent, nor to any increase 
1 of slave representation in the other House of 
1 Congress.’ This is Fremontism, in whole and 
1 in part—nothing more—nothing less.” 

The Senator also made the charge here, that 
the New York Tribune had appealed to the Gar¬ 
rison Abolitionists, and to the supporters of 
Gerrit Smith, to support the Republican party; 
promising that in due time the Republican party 
would go with them in attacking Slavery in the 
States. To this declaration of the Senator, the 
Tribune gives this complete denial: 

“ The Tribune made no appeal whatever to 
1 the Garrison and Gerrit Smith Abolitionists to 
‘ come over to the Fremont party, nor anything 
‘ of tho sort. It never promised to unite in urg- 
‘ ing the use of Federal authority or power to 
1 overthrow Slavery in the States." 

I call the attention of tho Senators who make 
it a practice here before the people to class us 
with the Garrison Abolitionists, and with the 
supporters of Gerrit Smith, to the precise and 
exact difference between us. The Garrison 
Abolitionists do not vote at all. They will 
neither vote nor hold office. They take no 
political part or lot in the Government of the 
country. They are not only committed against 
the extension of Slavery, but they are committed 
against Slavery in the slave States. Believing, 
with Brissot, that “ Slavery in all its forms, in all 
its degrees, is a violation of divine law, and a 
degradation of human nature; ” and believing 
the Constitution to be what some honorable Sena¬ 
tors on this floor represent it to be, an instrument 
that recognises what Madison said he would not 
embody in it, “ the idea that there can be prop¬ 
erty in man,” they are in favor of dissolving the 
present Union, and overthrowing the Federal 
Constitution. I dissent, the Republican party 
dissents, from their construction of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. We dissent altogether 
from their disunion sentiments—wo do not con¬ 
cur with them in abstaining from the exercise of 
the elective franchise. I have ever avowed that 
disagreement at home—I avow it here. But 
while I disagree with them altogether, I will do 
them the justice to say here, that they have for 
years devoted their lives and their property, and 
incurred costumely and reproaches, for the cause 
of the bondmen of America; and here or else¬ 
where, while I express my total disagreement 
with them, I will say that they are men of self- 
sacrificing devotion, and men of great ability, 
who have studied the Slavery question in all its 
aspects, collected volumes of statistics bearing 
upon it in all its relations—men at whose feet 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bigler] 
and other Senators who so glibly pronounce 
them fanatics, might sit and learn something of 
Slavery in America. 

There i3 a class of men calling themselves 
Radical Abolitionists. They believe the Consti¬ 
tution of tbe United States Is an Anti-Slavery 
Constitution. They believe that the Supreme 
Court which sits under us has the constitutional 
power to proclaim the emancipation of every 
slave in America, as Lord Mansfield in England 
and the Supreme Court in Massachusetts declared 
Slavery illegal in England and Massachusetts. 
They believe the Declaration of Independence to 
be, in the words of John Hancock, “the ground 
and foundation of future government” in Amer- 
ica. They believe the declaration that all men 
are created equal, underlies the foundation of our 
political institutions. They believe that the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States was ordained and 
established to secure not only in tbe Territories, 
not only under the exclusive control of Congress, 
but in all tbe States, the inalienable rights of 
every human being. That is their position. 

The Republican party, Mr. President, differs 
with this party, as it differs with the Garrison 
Abolitionists, in regard to the Constitution of 
the United States. When the members of the 
first Congress assembled, in 1774, at Philadel¬ 
phia, when they formed that first union of the 
American Colonies, -when they proscribed the 
slave trade, when they made the articles of the 
Association that bound together as one people 
the inhabitants of these thirteen colonies, they 
assumed no power over Slavery in the States. 
When the Articles of the Confederation were made 
in 1778, no power was then specifically grant¬ 
ed to Congress over the local affairs of the States. 
When the Constitution was framed, the men who 
framed it did not intend to give Congress the 
power to abolish Slavery in the slaveholding 
States. Opening the Constitution of our country, 
we find no power specifically granted to Con¬ 
gress to abolish Slavery in these States. Sir, the 
Republicans, like the Garrison Abolitionists and 
the Radical Abolitionists, are opposed to Slavery. 
We believe, with Burke, that “Slavery is a state 
so degrading to the feelings and capacities of 
human nature that it ought not to be suffered 
to exist.” We believe, with Henry Clay, that 
“ Slavery is a curse—a curse to the master—a 
wrong, a grievous wrong, to the slave; that it is 
all wrong, and no possible contingency can make 
it right.” We believe, with President Pierce, that 
everything connected with Slavery is “ odious ; ” 
and, in the expressive language of the framer of 
your Cincinnati platform, “we are in favor of 
Freedom and free soil wherever man lives 
throughont God’s heritage.” 

Since 1 took my seat in the Senate, early in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1855, *1 have travelled more than thirty 
thousand miles in fourteen of the free States; I 
have seen hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens in counsel; I have listened to many of the 
ablest men of the country; I have counselled with 
them; and I never yet heard one word uttered, 
claiming powerin Congress, or proposing to usurp 
power in Congress, to abolish Slavery in the 
slaveholding States. The venerable Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Oass] mistakes in the idea that 
many persons voted under the conviction that 
they were voting for the abolition of servitude in 
tbe States, The Republican party was brought 
into being because the people saw there was an 
attempt making to reverse the action of the Gov¬ 
ernment for sixty years, and to revolutionize the 
whole policy of the Government in regard to the 
Territories. The people of the whole country 
were summoned to meet in June in Philadelphia, 
to organize a movement on tbe basis of the inhi¬ 
bition of Slavery in tbe Territories by Congression¬ 
al action. The Republican party was then organ¬ 
ized ; and it announced to be its sentiments, 
principles, and purposes: 

The maintenance of the principles promulgated 
in the Declaration of Independence, and embodied 
in the Federal Constitution ; 

The Federal Constitution, the rights of the 
States, and the Union of the States, shall be 
preserved; 

It is a self-evident truth, that all men are en¬ 
dowed with the inalienable right to liberty ; and 
tbe primary object and ulterior design of our 
Federal Government was to secure this right to 
all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction; 

No person should be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; 

That it is our duty to maintain this provision 1 
of the Constitution against all attempts to violate 
it for the purpose of establishing Slavery in any 
Territory of the United States by positive legis¬ 
lation prohibiting its existence. 

Wo believe in the sublime doctrine of the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, that all men are created 
equal, and have an inalienable right to liberty. 
We believe that doctrine to be embodied in flat 
Constitution, that without due process of law 
no person can be deprived of liberty. We do 
not believe, with Mr. Calhoun, the Declaration 
of Independence to be a “rhetorical flourish.” 
We do not believe it to be what Mr. Pettit pro¬ 
nounced 4t, “ a self-evident lie.” We do not 
believe it to be “ an eloquent and passionate mani¬ 
festo of a revolutionary war”—mere “glittering 
and soundiDg generalities of natural right.” We 
believe it to be a living truth, from the pages of 
the New Testament, expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence, and embodied in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. We believe the main¬ 
tenance of that truth everywhere, under the ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction of Congress, to be the con¬ 
stitutional and imperative duty of Congress. 

Then we declare, “ That the Federal Consti¬ 


tution, the rights of the States, and the Union of 
the States, shall be preserved.” Sir, we went 
before the country with this declaration, that the 
Federal Constitution, the Constitution as it is, 
should be preserved ; and yet the President has 
arraigned us before tbe civilized world, and 
charged us with an attempt to undermine the 
Constitution and laws of our country, and doing 
so for revolutionary purposes—purposes that 
will bathe the fields of the country in blood, in¬ 
volve cities in conflagration, and carry death 
throughout the land I 

Senators have declared on this floor that we 
have not disclaimed the right to interfere with 
Slavery in the States. I understood the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Pugh] to say that we had not 
made that disclaimer. I say to that Senator— 
I say to all, that it was intended by this expres¬ 
sion, “ The rights of the States shall be pre¬ 
served," to cover that and all other questions 
of State rights. Sir, the Republican party of 
1856, like the Republican party of 1800, is the 
party of State rights. We believe the security 
of Liberty in America depends upon the preser¬ 
vation of our town authorities, of our county au¬ 
thorities, of our State rights ; and, if State rights 
are broken down, if the Government is central¬ 
ized—and it is tending in that direction—we be¬ 
lieve the liberty of the country will be in peril. 
These doctrines we have avowed everywhere, 
before the people and in the public press. We 
vindicate the rights of the States—the right of 
the Southern States, if they choose to hold men 
in Slavery, and the right of Massachusetts, Ver¬ 
mont, Michigan, and Wisconsin, to protect, by 
their own legislation, the liberty of every man 
that treads their soil, until his liberty has been 
forfeited by due process of law. 

Then we are charged in the message with 
having entered upon a path which has no pos¬ 
sible outlet but disunion. When the Republican 


of Mr. Webster, “ Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable;” the declaration 
of Andrew Jackson, “ Tbe Union must be pre¬ 
served," were borne throughout the canvassou all 
our banners. In the public press, and before the 
people everywhere, the doctrine was maintained 
that we were for the Union; and if any men, 
North or South, laid their hands upon it, they 
should die, if we had the power, traitor deaths, 
and leave traitor names in the history of the 
Republic. 

This charge of disunion, made against the 
Republican party by the President, comes with 
an ill grace from the chief of a party which has 
in it3 ranks every political disunionist of the 
United States. The Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toombs,] Dot now here, declared, “ If Fremont 
were elected the Union would be dissolved, and 
ought to be.” The Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 
SlidkllJ the organizer of Mr. Buchanan’s wing 
of the Democratic party, and its acknowledged 
leader during the canvass, avowed tbe same sen¬ 
timents. Governor Wise, whose indecentassaults 
upon Colonel Fremont and his mother shocked 
the feelings of every gentleman in America, 
threatened to dissolve the Union; he was ready 
to organize the militia of Virginia, to place them 
upon a war footing, and they were ready, he said, 
to “ hew tbeir bright way” through all opposing 
legions. We are now told by the Richmond 
Enquirer, that Wise, who made the tour to Raleigh, 
who called upon the grand juries and courts to 
indict Botts for defending the Union in his domin¬ 
ions, that he only made these threats to preserve 
the Union. The Richmond Enquirer of the 6th 
of October last declared, that if Fremont were 
elected, it would be the duty of the South to dis¬ 
solve the Union, and form a Southern confedera¬ 
cy ; and we were told, further South, that if Fre¬ 
mont were elected, it would be their duty “ to 
march on Washington, and take possession of the 
archives and Treasury of the United States," for¬ 
getting that the treasures of the Treasury were 
at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, “ in tbe 
enemy’s country”—the North. 

The President charges us with engaging in a 
sectional movement, which he tells us has been 
rebuked. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Butler] gave as a reason why the Republican 
movement waB sectional, that both its candidates 
were from the North. Has the Senator from 
South Carolina forgotten that his own State, in 
1796, set the example of that species of section¬ 
alism, by voting for Pinckney and Jefferson, when 
it should have voted for Adams and Pinckney? 
Has he forgotten that in 1812 the Federal party , 
supported De Witt Clinton, of New York, and 
Ingersoli, of Pennsylvania, both of them from the 
free States ? Has he forgotten that in 1828, Jack- 
son and Calhoun, both Southern men,.were sup¬ 
ported on one side, and Adams and Rush, both 
Northern men, on the other? Has he forgotten 
that in 1836 the Whig party generally supported 
General Harrison for the Presidency, and Mr. 
Granger, of New York, for the,Vice Presidency, 
both free-State men? Why this charge about 
sectionalism, because both of the candidates hap¬ 
pened to be from the North ? Why may not the 
West complain, if both of tbe candidates happen 
to be from the Atlantic coast? Our early states¬ 
men thought that if a division should ever hap¬ 
pen, ii would not be between the South and the 
North, but between the East and West. I tell 
the Senator from South Carolina, that we had 
candidates from the North bacause we had no 
men from the South for either of those offices 
who would, however much they might have 
agreed with us, venture to assume our position. 

We should rejoice to have ; found a Southern 
man of talent, of character and position before 
the country, who would have taken our platform 
of principles and accepted our nomination for 
either President or Vice President. More than 
one Southern man of high character was consult¬ 
ed in regard to our movement. I will tell the 
Senator the reason why Southern statesmen did 
not venture to assume our position and accept of 
the nomination. They had no faith in our move¬ 
ment, no faith in its power, no faith in the fidelity 
to Freedom of the people of theNorth. I remem¬ 
ber the words of one Southern statesman who 
was consulted in relation to this movement. A 
few weeks before the close of the last session, in 
conversation with Mr. Clayton, he said: “You 
Northern people never stand by us when we stand 
by you. Whenever any Southern statesman has 
undertaken to stand by tbe rights of the North, 
your people have forsaken him, and he has been 
borne down." When we prove that we will stand 
by Southern men who will stand by true national 
principles, when we establish that character for 
ourselves iu the North, then we shall have South¬ 
ern men who will stand on a true, broad, and 
national platform, that comprehends the whole 
oountry, including the North. If nominations 
were to be now made, I believe we could find 
more than one Southern man ready to stand 
upon the Philadelphia platform, and to accept 
our nomination for the Presidency or the Vice 
Presidency. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] claims 
that the South has a constitutional right to the 
expansion of Slavery, as a political element, into 
the Territories. He assured the Senate that he 
cared nothing about the distinctions we make be¬ 
tween the Garrison Abolitionists, the Radical 
Abolitionists, and the Republicans; that he held 
opposition to the extension of Slavery in the Ter¬ 
ritories to be a war upon Slavery in the States, 
because they had a constitutional right to the ex¬ 
pansion of Slavery as a political element. In 
1848, the Senator from Virginia, who tells us tha t 
it is a matter of profound indifference to him and 
the people of his Slate whether we claim the pow¬ 
er to abolish Slavery in tho States or prohibit it 
in the Territories, voted to prohibit it in three hun¬ 
dred thousand square miles of our Territory. In 
1848, this Senator voted to extend to the Pacific 
ocean the Missouri Compromise, approved the 
6th of March, 1820. He voted for this proposi- 

“ That the eighth section of the Missouri Com- 
1 promise act, approved March 6th, 1820, be and 
1 the same is hereby declared to extend to the 
‘ Pacific ocean; and the said eighth section, to- 
‘ gether with the Compromise therein effected, is 
* hereby revived and declared to be in full force 
1 and binding for the future organization of the 
‘ Territories of the United States, in the same 
< sense and with the same understanding with 
1 which it was originally adopted.” 

The Senator from Virginia, who voted to pro¬ 
hibit. Slavery to the Pacific ocean, in Utah, in a 
portion of New Mexico, and in the larger portion 
of California, now comes into the Senate, and 
when weproposo in 1856 to do what he voted for 
in 1848, he tells us that these distinctions are 
matters of indifference to him and to his State. 
When we propose to exercise now the power he 
exercised then, he is ready to Btand up to the 
doctrine of his letter of last autumn; he is ready 
for the perpetual and eternal separation of these 
States I Let me inform the Senator from Virginia, 
that the one million three hundred thousand men 
of the North who voted for the sacred doctrine 
embraced in the Ordinance of 1787, will not be 
deterred from maintaining their principles by 
any threat of the dissolution of the Union. 
Our answer to him is in the words of Daniel 
Webster: 

“ Our opposition to the further extension of 
‘ local slavery in this country, or to the increase 
‘ of slave representation in Congress, is general 
‘ and universal. It has no reference to limits of 
1 latitude or points of the compass. We shall 
‘ oppose all such extension and all such increase, 

‘ in all places, at all times, under all circumstan- 
‘ ces, even against ail inducements, against all 
‘ supposed limitation of great interests, against 
1 all combinations, against all compromises." 

Threats of dissolution have no terror for us. 

Perhaps they were intended for the latitude of 


Wheatland. The future will disclose whether 
they have any effect in that latitude. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Rusk] told us 
the other day that we cared for the negro, and 
he cared for the white man. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Bigler] has expressed the 
same idea. We claim the Territories of the Uni¬ 
ted States for the free laboring men of the coun¬ 
try, North and South. The extension of Slavery 
into Kansas, into the other Territories, is the 
exclusion of tbe free laboring men of the country 
from those Territories. The Senator from Mis¬ 
sissippi [Mr. Adams] referred to the census to 
show that some seven hundred thousand North¬ 
ern men had gone into the slave States. If the 
Senator from Mississippi had read through the 
very page from which he made the quotation, he 
would have discovered that the statement is not 
correct. By that very page he would have dis¬ 
covered that, in 1850, less than two hundred 
thousand Northern-born men were in all the 
slave States. In 1850, more than two millions 
of the natives of the free States had removed 
from their own States into other States—less than 
two hundred thousand of that number bad geffie 
into the slave States. More than two millions 
of immigrants from abroad were in the United 
States in 1850. One million eight hundred thou¬ 
sand of them were in the free States; three hun¬ 
dred and seventy-eight thousand in the slave 
States. Ninety per cent, of all the emigration 
from the free States goes to other free States; 
eighty-five per cent, of all the foreign immigra¬ 
tion goes to the free States. While only two 
hundred thousand free-State men had passed in¬ 
to the slaveholding States in 1850, more than six 
hundred thousand natives of slave States had 
removed into free States. In 1850, five hundred 
and fifty-six thousand men, born in the South, 
were residents of the five States of the North¬ 
west, saved to Freedom by the Ordinance of 1787. 
Virginia has sent sixty thousand more emigrants 
into the free States of the Northwest—States 
covered by the Ordinance of 1787—than ail the 
free States have sent into the slaveholding por¬ 
tions of the Louisiana purchase, Florida, and 
Texas. I would remind the Senator from Penn¬ 
sylvania, [Mr. Bigler.] that his own State has 
sent more than three hundred thousand of her 
sons into the free West—only fifteen thousand to 
these slave Territories. The laboring men of the 
South, whose battles we are fighting, seek homes 
in the free States; and let me remind Senators 


Sir, the free laboring men of the North never 
did go into the slaveholding States, and they nev¬ 
er will. Establish Slavery in Kansas, and you ex¬ 
clude the entire population of the free States from 
that Territory, with the exception of a few teach¬ 
ers, professional men, and merchants. The farm¬ 
ers, the mechanics, the laboring men of the North, 
never put themselves on a degrading equality 
with slaves. In 1850, while five hundred and 
fifty-six thousand Southern men had passed into 
the five Northwestern States, less than ninety 
thousand Northern men of all the free States had 
passed into Florida, Texas, and the whole Lou¬ 
isiana purchase, which was dedicated to Slavery. 

I telLthe Senator from Texas, that the great rea¬ 
son why we maintain the doctrine of the prohi¬ 
bition of Slavery in all the Territories of the Uni¬ 
ted States is, that we want to preserve those Ter¬ 
ritories to the free laboring men. 

I commend to the consideration of Senators 
who- would open the Territories to Slavery, 
these words of the Hon. C. J. Faulkner, of 
Virginia, concerning the effects of "Slavery upon 
the condition of the farmer, mechanic, and labor¬ 
ing man: 

“ It banishes free white labor—it exterminates 
1 the mechanic, the artisan, the manufacturer. It 
‘ deprives them of occupation. It deprives them 
1 of bread. It converts the energy of a communi- 
1 ty into indolence—its power into imbecility— 

‘ its efficiency into weakness.” * * * “ Must 
1 the country languish, droop, die, that tho 
1 slaveholder may flourish? Shall all. interests 
1 be subservient to one? all rights subordinate 
1 to those of the slaveholder? Has not the me- 
1 chanic, have not the middle classes, their 
1 rights—rights incompatible with the existence 
1 of Slavery ? ” 

Sir, the Senator from Texas spoke sneeringly 
of “ bleeding Kansas." Throughout the canvass, 
our efforts in favor of making Kansas a free State, 
and protecting the legal rights of the people, were 
sneered at, as “ shrieks for Freedom,” and for 
“bleeding Kansas.” 1 remember that on the 
evening when the news came to New York, that 
Pennsylvania was carried, in October, the Em¬ 
pire Club came out with cannon, banners, and 
transparencies. The Five Points, where the 
waves of Abolition fanaticism have neverreached, 
the inhabitants of that locality, like the people of 
the lower Egypt of the West, stood fifty to one 
by the Democracy; the Five Points and the 6th 
ward were out—and upon a transparency, borne 
through the streets of the great commercial capi¬ 
tal of the western world, was the picture of three 
scourged black men; and on that transparency 
were the words, “ Bleeding Kansas I ” I thought 
then that it was a degradation which had reached 
the profoundest depths of humiliation ; but even 
that degradation has been surpassed here in the 
national capital. In that procession which passed 
along these avenues but a few evenings before we 
came here—a procession formed under the imme¬ 
diate eyes of the chiefs of the Executive Depart¬ 
ments of the Government, and filled with their 
retainers, led by Government officials—was borne 
upon a transparency the words, “ Sumner and 
Kansas—let them bleed 1 ” 

The Senator from Texas may sneer, and others 
may sneer, at “ Bleeding Kansas; ” but I tell him 
one thing—that, the next day at ten o’clock after 
the Presidential election, there was an assemblage 
of men, continuing through two days, in the city 
of Boston, from several States, and from “ Bleed¬ 
ing Kansas ”—men, some of whom you guarded 
through the summer mouths for treason—assem¬ 
bled together to take measures to save Kansas; 
and. I assure that Senator, and others who may 
think this struggle for Kansas is ended with the 
election, that more money has been contributed 
since that election than daring any three months 
of the whole controversy. Thousands of garments . 
have been sent to protect that suffering people. 
We have resolved—and we mean to keep that 
resolution—that if by any lawful effort, any per¬ 
sonal sacrifice, Kansas can be saved to Freedom, 
it shall be saved in spite of your present Admin¬ 
istration, or anything that your incoming Admin¬ 
istration can do. 

I listened the other day with surprise and pain 
to tire allusion made by the venerable Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Oass] to my colleague, [Me. 
Sumner,] whose forced absence from this body 
for tbe last seven months must have touched the 
sensibilities of every honorable man in America. 
Sir, he is not here to speak for himself. If he 
were here, his physical condition is such that he 
could not speak for himself with safety; but he 
will come here again, if. God in his providence 
shall restore him to health, by the almost unan¬ 
imous voice of his native State, to whose cher¬ 
ished sentiments and opinions he has been true. 
He may not come until the Beat which now knows 
the venerable Senator from Michigan sball know 
him no more. The venerable Senator retires from 
this body by the inexorable decree of the people 
of his adopted State. I know my colleague well 
enough, however, to know that he is too mag¬ 
nanimous to hurl a shaft at the absent. 

But the Senator takes objection to this figure of 
speech : “ The rape of a virgin Territory, compel¬ 
ling it to the hateful embrace of Slavery.” The 
Senator calls this an “ unpatriotic metaphor,” 
showing a “prurient imagination.” I would 
remind the Senator, that to the pure all things are 
pure. If tlji3 metaphor was not fit to bo made, 
surely it was unfit to be repeated, and subjected to 
that Senator’s criticism. Butis not the figure true? 
Was not Kansas a virgin Territory? Was it not 
free? And has it not been polluted by Slavery ? 
Were not the sacred words, “ Slavery shall be, 
and is, forever prohibited,” written upon every 
; foot of its green sods ? Every breeze that swept 
over it bore to the world the words, “ Liberty for 
all.” You took this Territory—you took it; and 
have you not compelled it to the hateful embrace 
of Slavery ? Slavery is there—carried there by an 
invasion. That invasion has placed it there, and 
your Administration has sustained it; and the 
Senator from Michigan and other Senators have 
supported the Administration in its policy of 
coercion. Sir, the soil of Kansas has been bathed 
in the blood of brave men, for the sole offence of 
loving Liberty. 

But we are charged by the President with in- 
oulcating a spirit which would lead the people of 
the North and South to stand’ face to face as ene¬ 
mies. Sir, I repel that charge as utterly and 
wholly false. There is no such feeling in the 
Northern States towards the people of the South. 
But a few months ago, the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Toomss,] whose views upon this question of 
Slavery are known to be extremely ultra, went to 
the city of Boston, and lectured before one of the 
most intelligent audiences that ever assembled in 
that section of our country. He was received 
by all with that courtesy and that kindness of 
feeling, which every Southern man who visits 
that section receives, and to which they bear 
testimony. Mr. Benton is-in the North npw, 
lecturing in favor of tfie tfnjon^-“ carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” He is everywhere sought 
after, everywhere listened to, everywhere treated 
kindly, although he holds views in regard to Sla¬ 
very that not one man in ten thousand in that 
section approves, 

Oan we utter, in the South, the words which 
the fathers of the South taught us ? Could the 
Senator from New York, [Mr, Figs,] whose 


father fought at Yorktowu, go to that field, and 
utter the sentiments which were upon the lips of 
all the great men of Virginia when Cornwallis 
surrendered? Could the Senators from New 
Hampshire stand on that spot once baptized by 
the blood of Alexander Scammell, and there ut¬ 
ter the sentiments of Henry, or of Jefferson, or of 
Mason? Could one of us go down to Mount 
Vernon, which Slavery has converted into a sort 
of jungle, and there repeat the words of Wash¬ 
ington, that 

“No man desires more earnestly than I do to 
‘ see Slavery abolished; there is only one proper 
1 way to do it, and that is by legislative action, 

1 and for that my vote shall never be wanting.” 

Could we go to Monticello—could we stand by 
the graves of Jefferson, of Madison, of Henry, 
of the great men of Virginia, and utter the sub¬ 
lime thoughts’ which they uttered for the liberty 
of the bondmen? Could we stand by the grave 
of Henry Olay, and declare, as he declared, Sla¬ 
very to be “ a curse,” “ a wrong,” a “ grievous 
wrong to the slave, that no contingency could 
make right?” 

In the slaveholding States, free speech and a 
free press are known only in theory. A slave¬ 
holding, Slavery-extending Democracy has estab¬ 
lished a relentless despotism. We invited you of 
the South to meet us. in national convention, to 
restore the Government to the policy of the 
fathers. Mr. Underwood, of Virginia, did go to 
Philadelphia. He united with ub in our declara¬ 
tion of principles ; he united with us in the nom¬ 
ination of John C. Fremont; and for this offence 
he was banished from Virginia. He returned a 
few days since, and was notified that if he re¬ 
mained, he must run the risk of being dealt with 
by an indignant community. He has left there, 
and I believe is now here in the city of Washing¬ 
ton. When the Fremont flag was raised in Nor¬ 
folk, the civil authorities took it down. Mr. 
Stannard, a merchant of Norfolk, a native of 
Connecticut, went up to the ballot-box, and 
quietly handed in his vote for Fremont. It was 
handed back to him. They would not receive it. 
He was driven from the polls, and compelled to 
hide himself for days, until he could find an op¬ 
portunity to escape from the State to preserve 

his life. 

During the canvass, Professor Hedrick, of 
North Carolina, was denounced by tho Southern 
press for intending to vote for Fremont. He 
came out in a moderate, carefully-written letter, 
declaring his belief that it would be for tho in¬ 
terests of North Carolina to keep her slaves at 
home, to develop her own resources, and that 
Kansas should be a free State. For that offence, 
the professors of the North Carolina University 
came together, and disavowed any sympathy with 
him. The trustees assembled and removed him. 
The mob assembled and insulted him. He left, 
or rather was driven from, his native State. He 
held a little appointment as a scientific man con¬ 
nected with the publication of your Nautical Al¬ 
manac, worth $500 a year—an appointment given 
him by Mr. Secretary Graham. He went to Cam¬ 
bridge, where the Nautical Almanac is made up; 
but he has been removed from his position in the 
Government service as a computer, for the crime 
of having declared, in his own native State, that 
he believed the interests of North Carolina re¬ 
quired that Kansas should be free. Let it go 
abroad over the world, that a native of North 
Carolina, a scholar, a man of scientific attain¬ 
ments, has been removed from his professorship— 
banished from his State, for such an offence; and 
that this Administration has removed him from 
the little office, worth $500, as a computer on the 
Nautical Almanac for the same reason. Let it 
go abroad over the world. LeJ, the scientific 
men and the literary men of the Old World un¬ 
derstand that we have a party in power, in repub¬ 
lican America, which lays its iron hand on a 
man, even from the slaveholding States, who 
breathes tho word “Liberty.” That act is a 
black and damning disgrace to this country; and 
there is not an American, at home or abroad, 
who carries a manly heart in his bosom, that 
does not look upon it as a degradation to his 
country. Sir, the tyrants of the Old World will 
scolj at it; and the friends of Liberty who turn 
their eyes hopefully to us will hang their heads 
in very shame, for the infamy your Administra¬ 
tion has brought upon the Republic. 

Sir, I have said that you have no freedom of 
speech at the South. Senators have denounced 
us as sectional, because we have no votes in the 
South. That reminds me of the Dutch judge iu 
old Democratic Berks, who kicked the defendant 
out of doors, locked the door, and then entered a 
judgment for default. [Laughter.] Your native 
sons stand on electoral tickets, or vote our prin¬ 
ciples, at the peril of life. Then, when you are 
able with your iron despotism to crush out ail 
there who would go with us, you turn round and 
tell us we are getting up a sectional party. 1 as¬ 
sure you, there are tens of thousands of men in 
the South whose sympathies are with us, but they 
have no opportunity so to vote. In the city of 
St. Louis, nearly three thousand Germans, to 
show their devotion to Liberty, went to the ballot- 
boxes, when they could get up no State ticket for 
Fremont, and voted for Millard Fillmore, the 
Know Nothing candidate, with the word “Pro¬ 
test” printed on their ballots—an act which illus¬ 
trates your despotism, and shows that these men, 
who were true to Liberty in the Old World, will 
not be false to their cherished convictions in the 
New. Mr. Moses G. Church—a son of your State, 
Mr. President, [Mr. Stuart in the chair]—was 
driven from Georgia for writing home to his 
father these words: 

“ The working men, non-slaveholaing mechan- 
‘ ics, and others, who are dependent upon their 
‘ daily labor for their support, feel sorely the 
‘ competition of non-paid labor; and they do not 
1 hesitate to say they would vote for Fremont if 
1 they had a chance. As voters, they are three 
‘ to one of the slaveholders, and they are fast 
‘ finding out their strength.” ’ 

Even here, in the National Capitol, that vacant 
seat [pointing to Mr. Sumner’s chair] is an evi¬ 
dence that freedom of speech is not always tol¬ 
erated—not always safe. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Bio¬ 
lee,] not now present, charged upon us the of¬ 
fence of being opposed to Slavery per se. Well, 
sir, we are opposed to Slavery per se. But is it to 
be charged upon us that we mean to usurp power 
which we have not, and do not claim, because 
we are opposed to Slavery per se 1 Mr. Buchan¬ 
an declared, more than thirty years ago, that 
he “ believed Slavery to he a 1 great political, a 
great moral evil,’ and he thanked God that his 
lot was cast in a State where it did not exist.” 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania call that 
warring against Slavery per se? The Senator 
voted in the Senate of Pennsylvania, in 1847, in 
favor of the Wilmot Proviso. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Mason] regards the assertion of 
that doctrine as a war upon the slave States— 
upon Slavery per se. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania now concur in that opinion ? 

The Senator from Michigan [Hr. Cass] tho 
other day gave us another disquisition upon his 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty. While he oc¬ 
cupied the floor of the Senate in giving us addi¬ 
tional notes and comments upon his Nicholson 
letter, and in illustrating the beauties of his theo¬ 
ry—while he was upon the floor, claiming that the 
people of the Territories, in their Territorial ca¬ 
pacity, have the right to exclude Slavery, a dis¬ 
tinguished Representative from Kentucky [Mb. 
Humphrey Marshall] was bringing up tho 
Democratic party to the confessional in regard to 
this doctrine. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Mason] was summoned to the House, to explain 
to his colleagues a casual remark which he had 
made during the speech of the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Fessenden.] The delegation from 
Virginia preclaimed on the floor of the House 
their unanimous disagreement with the doctrines 
the Senator from Miahigan was then avowing, 
and announced, by authority, that the Senator 
from Virginia had been misunderstood. After 
the close of that speech, the Senator from Virginia 
came in here, and asked two minutes for expla¬ 
nation, and then avowed his doctrine to be, that 
Congress had no right, under the Constitution, 
to legislate in regard to Slavery In the Territories ; 
that the people of the Territories derived their 
powers from Congress, and therefore had no right 
to legislate at ail. That was a beautiful illustra¬ 
tion of this doctrine of squatter sovereignty, 
which has been preached all over the North, and 
by which tbe people have been cheated, deceived, 
and deluded. Sir, the people of Kansas have 
found, that while your motto is, “All by the peo¬ 
ple,” your practice is, “ Nothing for the people.” 

The Senator from South Carolina told us, some 
flays ago, that in the Revolution, when the Gov¬ 
ernment was first framed, they were all patriots— 
they did not quarrel over these sectional ques¬ 
tions. The Senator from Texas, I think, held 
the same language, that we of this degenerate 
age were raising these sectional questions. I 
would ask these Senators, Who forced these issues 
upon us? In 1774, when the Old Congress 
met and framed the Articles of Association, the 
second article was a prohibition of the slave 
trade, which had been forced upon the Colonies 
by the policy oi the British Government. That 
prohibition of the slave trade was sustained by 
the North and by the South ; even Safltfi Caro¬ 
lina endorsed it. In 1787, whan your Constitu¬ 
tion was fraiqed, we of the North were not re¬ 
sponsible for the existence of a slave anywhere 
under the authority of Congress. Most of the 


Northern States had taken measures in lavor of, 
or tending to, emancipation in their States. When 
the Constitution wa3 framed, there was not a man 
in America who believed that the idea of prop¬ 
erty in man, to use the words of Mr. Madison, 
was embodied in that Constitution. When Wash¬ 
ington entered upon his duties as President, there- 


was no action of the National Government which 
made the people of Massachusetts, or of any 
State, responsible for Slavery anywhere outside 
of their own jurisdiction. Were men proscribed 
then who held the views that we on this side 
of the Chamber now hold ? No, sir; tho men 
who promulgated the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, who carried us through the Revolution, 
who framed the Csustitution of the United States, 
and who held the first offices, were all men op¬ 
posed to Slavery. Washington was President. He 
had declared that no man in America was more 
in favor of the abolition of Slavery than himself, 
and his vote should never be wanting to effect 
that object. John Adams had declared that con¬ 
senting to Slavery was a sacrilegious breach of 
trust. Thomas Jefferson had proclaimed, over 
and over again, his views in favor of emancipa¬ 
tion, that “ the abolition of Slavery was the first 
object of desire.” 

Alex. Hamilton was removed from the Presi¬ 
dency of an Abolition Society in New York, to the 
head of the United States Treasury. John Jay 
was taken from an Abolition Society in New York, 
and made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; yet he had proclaimed to the 
world that our “ prayers to Heaven would be 
impious ” until we abolished Slavery. Iredell, of 
North Carolina, had declared, that when the abo¬ 
lition of Slavery took place, it would be an act 
pleasing to all generous minds, and he was made 
a Judge of the Supreme Court. Wilson, of Penn¬ 
sylvania, in the Convention for the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, had avowed the doc¬ 
trine, that the new States were to be under tho 
authority of Congress, and that Slavery would 
never go there. He, too, was placed on the 
bench of the Supreme Court. Gouverneur Morris, 
who was sent abroad to represent this country, 
declared Slavery to be *a nefarious institution. 
Madison, Sherman, Ellsworth, Gerry, Patrick 
Henry—all the great men of the country, North 
and South, with the exception of a few fire-eaters 
in South Carolina and Georgia—held the doctrine 
j then that Slavery was a local institution, existing 
only by the force of local law ; that the National 
Government had no connection with it; and that 
it was an. institution which would pass away 
before our higher civilization and our purer 
Christianity. Alt we ask of you is, to carry us 
back and place us where we stood when we made 
the Constitution and inaugurated the Government. 
Then we were not responsible for the existence 
of Slavery anywhere on earth outside of our own 
Commonwealths. 

What have you done? You accepted the 
grants of North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, over Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis¬ 
sippi, on condition that you should not emanci¬ 
pate the bondmen which had been carried into 
portions of those Territories, thereby making us 
I of the free States responsible for the political 
power at least of Slavery in those three great 
States. Then you located the National Capitol 
here on the banks of the Potomac, and continued 
the laws of Virginia and Maryland, under which 
the slave trade and Slavery flourished beneath 
the protecting folds of the National flag. Sir, 
within sight of the starry banner of the Union, 
which now floats over our heads, hundreds of 
men, for whom Christ died, are held in perpetual 
bondage, for which we of the North are respon¬ 
sible in the forum of the nations. The permanent 
interests of the country required the purchase of 
Louisiana. You purchased it. You took with 
it forty thousand slaves. You did not make them 
free. You made the people of Massachusetts and 
the North responsible for their future slavery, 
and the slavery of their posterity. Then you 
purchased Florida, with her slaves. You did not 
set them free. You linked us with Slavery in 
that Territory. You made us responsible for its 
future existence there. Then you annexed the 
Senator’s own State of Texas; and the leading 
motive why it was forced into the Union at that 
time, at the risk of a war with Mexico, was to 
strengthen the cause of Slavery. Mr. Calhoun, 
the master-spirit in that annexation, avowed this 
substantially in his letter to Mr. King, then our 
Minister at Paris. You annexed Texas with her 
slaves, and you have made us responsible for 
Slavery there. 

In 1807, when yon abolished the African slave 
I trade, you passed a law protecting the coastwise 
slave trade; and from 1807, almost fifty years 
' ago, the slave trade has been carried on upon the 
rivers and waters of the United States, under the 
protection of the National flag. You made us 
responsible for that traffic, the trophies of which, 
to use the expressive language of John Randolph, 
“ are the manacle, the handcuff, and tho blood¬ 
stained cowhide.” 

YThen we established the Constitution, when 
we inaugurated the Government, we reaffirmed 
the Ordinance of 1787 over every foot of our Ter¬ 
ritory ; we stood as a nation before the world not 
responsible for Slavery; we had not its guilt or 
its shame upon us. By sixty years of legislation 
you have connected and associated us with that 
system, until you have arrived at this point when 
you claim it as yourright to cany Slavery, under 
the Constitution, into all the Territories of the 
United States. If you can carry it there, yon 
can carry it into the free States; for if a man has 
a right to hold his slave by the power of the 
Federal Constitution, I do not see where a State 
of this Union gets the power to abolish it. 

Mr. Olay declared, in 1850, that this doctrine 
was one of the most extraordinary assumptions 
and most indefensible positions ever taken by 
man. He said: 

“ You Gannot put your finger on the part of the 
1 Constitution which conveys the right or the 
‘ power to carry slaves from one of the States of 
‘ the Union to any Territory of the United States. 

“If the Constitution possesses the paramount 
* authority attributed to it, that is, to protect 
‘ Slavery in the Territories, the laws even of the 
‘ free States of the Union would yield to that par- 
1 amount authority.” 

Denying this authority, he said : 

“ If slaves are voluntarily carried into such a 
‘jurisdiction, where Slavery does not exist, their 
‘ chains instantly drop off, and they become 
‘ free, emancipated, liberated from their bondage.” 

The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Douglas,] the 
author of the Kansas and Nebraska act, in reply 
to this extraordinary claim, that the Constitution 
carries Slavery into the Territories, that to deny 
it would be. the denial of the equality of the States, 
said: “ It is no violation of Southern rights to 
prohibit Slavery,” for “neither the North nor 
the South, as such, have any rights there at all.” 
The denial of the extraordinary assumption on 
the part of slaveholding politicians, by Northern 
Senators on the Democratic side of the Chamber, 
are of little value. The Democratic party has 
its head in the South, its tail in the North, and 
there iron heels are on that. The power of the 
Democratic party is in the South. Gentlemen of 
the Democratic party in the North must follow 
Southern lead. You have been forced from one 
position to another. You were foroed to abandon 
your position in favor of the “ Wilmot Proviso.” 
You were driven to stand upon the shifting sands 
of popular sovereignty, and you are now being 
driven from even that position. The Richmond 
Enquirer tells us that squatter sovereignty has 
been repudiated by tbe Cincinnati Platform. 
“The Democrats of the South,” it tells us, “seek 
not merely to retain Slavery where it is, but to 
extend it into regions where it is yet unknown. 
Northern Democrats agree to its extension as a 
matter of right on our part.” It is the glory of 
the Northern Democracy, that it files in and fol¬ 
lows its Southern leaders and masters. I predict 
that the dootrine3 maintained on this floor by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] will yet 
he adopted hy the Northern Democracy, unless 
deterred by the newly-developed strength of 
the awakened and aroused freemen of the North. 

The Senator from Texas spoke of Northern 
fanaticism. Does he suppose that the people of 
the North are so stolid, ignorant, and deluded, as 
to be deceived on a question of such transcendent 
magnitude? I hope the Senator from Texas, 
and those who act with him, will disabuse their 
minds right speedily of that idea. Oast your eye 
over the North; take New England, with her 
one hundred and fifty thousand popular majority 
against your candidate ; take the gveat State ot 
New York; take the whole line of Northern 
States ; and when you look at them, remember 
that we have a large plurality in all of them, ex¬ 
cept in a portion of them included, within about 
forty thousand square miles of territory, and that 
we intenfl to, b.urn over in the next four years. I 
allude to eastern and central Pennsylvania, 
southern Indiana, and southern Illinois, and a 
small portion of New Jersey. There wo mean to 
discuss the question, and have it well and clearly 
defined and understood. The rest of the North 
is ours. If you believe that the people are fa¬ 
natics, or that their leaders deceive them, remem- 
her one thing, that in 1850 there were in the 
United States nearly eight hundred thousand free 
persons above twenty years of age who could not 
read or write. Only ninety-four thousand out 
of this eight hundred thousand happen to live 
in the States which Fremont has carried. Re- 
member another thing: that the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, which you consider so. ultra—a people 
so easily flelufled—prints within a few thousand, 
and circulates more newspapers within the State, 
than nli the fifteen Southern States of the Union. 
Remember, they have more volumes in their pub¬ 
lic libraries than ail the slave States. Remem¬ 
ber, they give away more money to the Bible and 
Missionary and other Benevolent Societies, every 
year, than the entire slaveholding States; and 
they have done so during the last quarter of a 


declare that you cannot rely on our disclaimers, 
because the people will pass beyond the direction 
and control of political leadors. The people 
understand this question, sir; they know their 
responsibilities, their powers, and their duties. 

The Senator from South Carolina, I think, in¬ 
formed us that he did not see any of the influ¬ 
ence of the Slave Power, and there was certainly 
none of it in the Senate 1 Why, sir, from the 
origin Of the Government to the present time, 
the Senate of the United States has been more or 
less controlled by that Power. Do you not know 
that, if any nominee sent here for confirmation 
is suspected of being unsound on the Slavery 
question, his rejection is a foregone conclusion ? 
Governor Everett, when he first entered the 
House of Representatives, announced his senti¬ 
ments upon the Slavery question in language 
which brought upon him the censures of John 
Randolph and Churchill C. Oambreleng. In spite 
of the known moderation of his views, when his 
name was before the Senate for confirmation as 
Minister to England, it required the powerful 
efforts of Henry Clay to secure that confirmation. 
Does not the Senator from South Carolina re¬ 
member that objections were made to the con¬ 
firmation of a gentleman whose name was sent 
here session before last, because the father of the 
nominee had voted for Van Buren in 1848? Do 
not Senators remember the announcement made 
by Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, on this floor, that 
Northern men who sympathized with the views 
of the Senator from New York, [Mr. Seward,] 
whose names had been sent into the Senate by 
General Taylor, must be proscribed? Do not 
Senators remember that Mr. Fillmore joined in 
that work of proscription? Is there nothing 
sectional in all this ? 

Senators can see nothing sectional in the con¬ 
stitution of the committees of this body. When 
that subject was referred to a few days since, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Clay] told us that 
in the House of Representatives, where the Re¬ 
publicans have the Speaker, there the South was 
proscribed on the committees. I have examined 
those committees, and I find that of the twelve 
important committees, consisting of one hundred 
and eight members, fifty of them are Southern 
men, or Northern men who affiliate with them. I 
have looked at the eleven important committees 
of this body, and I find that the Republicans 


the committees. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Pearce] brought in the list. That Senator, 
in a published address to the country, referred 
to the Republican party as a “ motley alliance,” 
as a “pernicious party;” and he spoke of its 
leaders as “ mad agitators,” men of “ inflamed 
passions,” and“pervertedrjudgment.” He classed 
the Senator from New York and myself among 
the leaders. Entertaining this opinion of the 
party and of its leaders, it could not be expected 
that he would be over generous. As the Sena¬ 
tor's own State seems to have paid but little heed 
to his denunciations of the Republican party and 
its leaders, I am sure we can be equally indiffer¬ 
ent to his censures. 

The Senator from Sout'h Carolina [Mr. Butler] 
boasted of the gjeat contentment among the 
slaves in his section of the Union. He told ns 
that slaves who had run away were returning to 
their masters; and that this was the best kind of 
Fugitive Slave gLaw. Perhaps the Senator is 
right; but the events transpiring all over the 
South hardly sustain the Senator’s declarations. 
I commend to him, whenever he boasts on this 
floor of the contentment of the bondman, tho 
words of Edmund Burke, “ He who makes a con¬ 
tented slave, makes a degraded man.” 

Look at the condition of affairs in your section 
of the Union to-day ; in many places, your people 
think they have found evidences of incipient 
rebellions. The supporters of Buchanan and 
Fillmore have rivalled each other in misrepresent¬ 
ing the sentiments, principles, and policy, of the 
supporters of John C. Fremont. The leaders of 
the Southern Democracy have everywhere de¬ 
nounced the Republican party as a party in favor 
of emancipation by the exercise of the powers of 
the Federal Government. The hungry ear of 
these bondmen drank in these false accusations 
and unjust reproaches. Your words will bo to 
them a possession forever, exciting hopes that 
will never die. Go home—undeceive those whom 
you have deceived. Do us justice. Place us 
where we are, and where we intend to stand— 
opposed to Slavery everywhere, in favor of its 
abolition everywhereoutside of the slave States— 
opposed to the domination of the Slave Power, 
but conceding to the people of the slave States 
their constitutional rights to settle the matter iu 
their own time, and in their own way. 

Senators desired to know how we should vote 
on the admission of Kansas as a slaveholding 
State. I answer, for myself, if Kansas applies 
for admission as a slave State, I will reply in the 
words of Caleb Cushing, the law officer of this 
Government. In arguing the question of the ad¬ 
mission of Arkansas, he said, speaking in regard 
to the power of Congress over the subject: 

“ The Constitution confers upon us the discre- 


“ I do not persuade myself that Liberty is an 
‘ evil, or that Slavery is a blessing. When called 
1 upon to accord my official sanction to a form of 
1 Government which not merely permits, but ex- 
1 pressly perpetuates Slavery, I should be false 
1 to all the opinions and principles of my life, if 
1 I did not promptly return a peremptory and 
1 emphatic ‘ No ! ’ ” 

The Senator from Texas commends our devo¬ 
tion to the Union. We have ever supported 
the Union, and I tell you, sir, what we intend to 
do in regard to its support. Tim Senator from 
Pennsylvania the other day denounced the Barn¬ 
well Rhett school of politicians. I suppose, he 
■ thought it safe to attack that little squad of fa¬ 
natics, as he calls them, in South Carolina; but, 
sir, we the Republicans do not confine our de¬ 
nunciations to that little faction. We denounce 
your Governor Wises, ail your chosen leaders 
who have threatened to destroy the Union if the 
fortunes of tho election went against them— 
the men who have your confidence—the men who 
go to Wheatland, and have the ear of your incom¬ 
ing Executive. I give you notice to-day, gentle¬ 
men, what we intend to do. If the incoming 
Administration sends into this body the nomina¬ 
tion of a single man who ever threatened the dis¬ 
solution of the Union, we intend to camp on this 
i floor, and to resist his confirmation to the bitter 
end. I give you notice now, that we shall resist 
the coming into power of all that class of men, 
as enemies of the Constitution and the Union. 

We go further. We mean to hold the incom¬ 
ing Administration responsible,, if it gives confi¬ 
dence or patronage to your “ Richmond Enqui¬ 
rers ” and “ Examiners ,” your “Charleston Mer¬ 
curies " and “ Standards ,” your “New Orleans 
Deltas ,” and your “ South Side Democrats,” or 
any Democratic journal in the United States which 
threatened the dissolution of the Union in the 
event of our success. We intend here in our 
places to defend that Union which makes ns one 
people, against the men of your party who have 
threatened to subvert and destroy it. We intend 
to go a little further. Your slave propagandist 
journals have denounced the independent labor¬ 
ing men of the North as “greasy mechanics,” 
“ filthy operatives,” “ small-fisted farmers,” 
“ moon-struclc theorists.” We mean to hold 
you responsible, if yon bestow your confidence 
and patronage upon journals which maintain that 
“the principle of Slavery is itself right, and does 
not depend on difference of complexion.” 

Senators have told us- they want peace— 
want repose. Well, sir, I want peace—I want 
repose. The State I represent wants peace— 
wants repose. Tens of millions of our property 
are scattered broadcast over the Southern 
The business men, the merchants, tho manufac¬ 
turers of my State want peace as much yofi can 
want it. You can have it. But you cannot have 
it if you want to extend Slavery over the free 
Territories. You cannot have it if you continue 
your efforts to bring Kansas here a slave State. 
If you want peaoe, abandon your policy of Sla¬ 
very extension. Cease all efforts to control the 
political destinies of the country through tbe ex¬ 
pansion of Slavery as an element of political 
power.' Plant yonrselve3 upon your reserved 
constitutional rights, and we will aid you in the 
vindication of those rights. Turn your attention 
from the forbidden fruits of Cuban, Central 
American, or Mexican acquisitions, to your own 
dilapidated fields, where the revegetating forests 
are springing up, and where, in the language of 
Governor Wise, “you have the owners skinning 
the negroes, the negroes skinning the land, untiL 
all grow poor together.” Erase from your stat¬ 
ute-books those cruel laws which shock the sen¬ 
sibilities of mankind. Place there humane and 
beneficent legislation, which shall protect tb» 
relations of husband and wife, parent and child— 
which shall open darkened minds to the eleva¬ 
ting influence of Christian culture. You will 
then have the- generous sympathies, the sincere 
prayers, of men who reverently look to Him whose 
hand guides the destinies of the world. You will 
. have the heat wishes of the friends of Liberty all 
Oyer the globe. Humanity and Christianity will 
sanction and bless your efforts to hasten on that 
day, though it may be distant, when Freedom 
shall be the inalienable birthright of every man 
who treads the soil of the North American con¬ 
tinent, 







